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EDITORIAL 


CLOUD of uneasiness has lately settled over the economic scene. It 
A; not that the danger signals are obvious, but rather that people are 
having difficulty in interpreting what signals there are. The Coronation 
boom has passed, the holiday season is over, and to all outward appear- 
ances we are safely moving through an ‘odd’ year for the first time since 
the war. Yet the uncertainty remains, and was well illustrated by the 
curious reactions to the recent lowering of bank rate from 4 per cent. to 
34 per cent. To some people this was an encouraging signal, a sign that 
the crisis of the gold reserves was over. To others it was a necessary 
stimulus for industry and came none too soon. And to others again it was 
a stimulus we could well do without. 

The fact is that evidence can be gathered to support all these conflicting 
arguments. For those who are convinced that the economy is stagnating, 
one need look no farther than the recent behaviour of bank advances. 
For well over six months industry has been content with its present level 
of loans and has exerted little or no pressure on the financial system for 
more help. And while the Government and its growing number of 
agencies have raised almost twice as much on the London capital market 
in the first nine months of this year compared with 1952, industry has 
been well content with raising about a quarter less. Many expansion 
schemes have been successfully completed and though for a time the 
Budget concessions stimulated a number of capital schemes, industry 
as a whole no longer seems overwhelmingly expansion-minded. There 
are certainly no signs of expansion in the battle for exports either. For 
something like nine months shipments from these shores have brought 
in much the same amount of foreign currency every quarter. The slow 
painful rise in our gold and dollar reserves, it is true, has been tinged with 
some hope, but it has still taken seventeen months to replenish some two- 
thirds of what was lost in that dramatic ten-month drain in 1951-52. 
Moreover, without American aid we should have had an overall deficit 
on gold and dollar account in both August and September. 

These are the depressing features. There are others which are much 
less so. Industrial output is now reaching out towards peak post-war 
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levels. As recently as the early summer one could hear people talking of 
a recession in trade. Yet, as we now know, by that time production was 
already running at the peak 1951 level and the impulse was spreading 
from the consumer trades to the engineering industries. The boom which 
hit the television industry before the Coronation, and which was fully 
expected to spin into a slump immediately afterwards, has continued 
throughout the summer and autumn. Lancashire is now acutely short of 
workers and unemployment figures are sinking towards new low levels. 
In short, industry has taken on a new lease of life and stimulated a minor 
boom on the Stock Exchange at a time when most stock-brokers were 
safely away on holiday. Thus the economy is at present like a curious 
chequerboard. Both inflationary and deflationary signs are equally clear 
cut. 

As the winter approaches we are poised between what seem to be 
opposing forces, with the depressing thought that whatever we do may be 
insignificant in the face of a down-turn in activity in the United States. 
This is again beginning to colour all economic thoughts, and although 
most Americans are looking through to the summer of next year without 
much anxiety, 1954 as a whole is still causing some heartburning. What 
we can do about it, particularly since nothing may happen at all, is not 
easy to see. The optimists are talking in terms of a ‘rolling adjustment’ in 
the American economy, in which one industry after another would face 
a slight recession in trade, but in which the total level of activity would 
not suffer too much. This would be the reverse of what happened here 
this summer and might be absorbed with little more than a slight pressure 
on the gold and dollar reserves. But the fact is that the reserves are woe- 
fully inadequate to meet anything but the mildest of recessions in the 
American economy. The key to our economic future remains three 
thousand miles across the Atlantic. It is a situation that few people over 
here seem confident enough to interpret at present. 
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MODERATION AT MARGATE 
Charles Hussey 


Six weeks before the Margate Conference the Labour Party was anxious, 
depressed and sore. The rehashed policy served up by the Executive 
Committee as ‘Challenge to Britain’ had done nothing to inspire the 
Party or to impress neutral observers; the quarrel between the Bevanites 
and the right wing looked as though it might lead to some kind of 
organizational rupture; and Mr Attlee with his inexhaustible patience 
appeared to the rank and file and to the outside world to be doing, as 
usual, nothing at all to pull the Party together. Some members of the 
Party were dreading Margate. They saw the Bevanites convincingly 
exposing the Socialist hollowness of ‘Challenge to Britain’, and though 
they would certainly lose every vote on every important issue they 
seemed likely to win every debate against a platform which had lost 
such star performers as Morrison, Dalton and Shinwell by the disfavour 
of the constituency parties. 

Moreover, it was to the advantage of the Bevanites to continue their 
struggle for more radical policies. At the beginning of summer the Con- 
servative Party was enjoying for the first time in years the warmth of 
public favour, largely due to Sir Winston Churchill’s peace initiative, 
Mr Butler’s avoidance of financial crises, and the freeing of staple foods 
from rationing. The chance of the Conservatives ruling for years to come 
then looked to be fairly strong. Now in a lengthy period of Conservative 
rule the men who would stimulate the enthusiasm, and perhaps command 
the loyalties, of the Labour movement would not be the responsible and 
moderate leaders but the aggressive and colourful group led by Mr 
Aneurin Bevan. And it must be recalled that Mr Bevan’s chance of 
succeeding Mr Attlee as Leader of the Opposition has always appeared to 
be far stronger than the likelihood of his becoming Prime Minister. 

Then, quite suddenly, the situation appeared in a different light. The 
Gallup Poll confirmed what Labour agents had been reporting to head- 
quarters: that the Government was again losing support in the country 
and that if an election were held in the near future Labour’s chances of 
victory would be excellent. Sir Winston’s ‘peace offensive’ had petered 
out — had perhaps been the victim of Lord Salisbury’s lukewarm advocacy 
at Washington; public sympathy with the Government’s distinguished 
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invalids was turning into anxiety about their physical ability to carry the 
strenuous responsibilities of office; and the delight of the housewife on 
finding that desirable foods could be freely bought was turning to dismay 
at her inability to pay for as much of them as the family wished to con- 
sume. Though according to the official index the cost of living had 
remained remarkably steady, the changed pattern of spending after the 
freeing of meat, eggs and bacon was creating an illusion that it was 
rising steeply. Against this background, the Bevanites saw that the tactics 
which would serve them well with Labour condemned to years of opposi- 
tion would inspire no confidence in a Party believing that with a moderate 
programme it could win an election that might easily come within a 
year. 

Then came the Trade Union Congress at Douglas. Mr Bevan’s sup- 
porters have always hoped that as the right-wing Titans fall before the 
scythe of compulsory retirement at the age of sixty or sixty-five, they 
will be replaced by younger men with more radical views or less authority 
to resist left-wing pressure in their unions. Last year a Bevanite resolu- 
tion had imposed on the General Council the unattractive duty of 
preparing a list of industries suitable for nationalization in order of 
priority. The General Council, however, disobeyed Congress, confident 
that the Bevanite victory was a mere accident and that the 1953 Congress 
would pardon its disobedience and accept an Interim Report arguing 
cogently against the further immediate nationalization of anything except 
water supplies. The General Council was right to be confident. It won 
sweeping victories and on the one important occasion when it failed to 
get a clear majority of all the possible votes, the million abstentions were 
found to be due not to any calculated unwillingness to support the 
Council but to the failure of Mr Arthur Deakin’s dockers to record their 
card vote. 

Just before Margate, Mr Attlee moved himself to action. He made a 
speech strongly critical of the Government’s foreign policy, and of 
America’s too. Mr Eisenhower’s Administration has given Labour the 
opportunity it has always wanted to slip out of the tighter shackles of the 
foreign policy riveted on it by Ernest Bevin. The delegates arrived at 
Margate pining for unity, eager to get the Party into fighting trim, and 
not caring greatly what minor amendments were made in the policy 
document, provided that it was genuinely accepted by all elements after 
the debate and the vote. Mr Bevan had made it clear, a day or two 
before, that this would be the case as far as his faction was concerned. 
The keynote was sounded at the rally held on the eve of the first session. 
Mr Bevan was in his most genial mood and Mr Attlee talked of fellowship 
in terms which never fail to move the Party on such occasions. Then the 
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Press learned that Mr Morrison was not going to oppose Mr Arthur 
Greenwood for the Treasurership of the Party, a position which would 
have given him ex officio the place on the Executive which the constituency 
parties had last year denied him. Mr Morrison’s bid for the Treasurership 
was backed by some of the big unions which not only desired to restore 
his prudent counsel to the Executive but also wished to remove Mr 
Greenwood who, instead of smiting the Bevanites, had been using the 
influence of a beloved veteran to effect a reconciliation. At the last 
moment an arrangement was made by which Mr Greenwood remained 
as Treasurer and Mr Morrison went back to the Executive under a new 
rule providing that the Deputy Leader of the Parliamentary Party 
should, like the Treasurer, be entitled to a seat by virtue of his office. 
The compromise was received with tremendous relief by the conference 
which realized now that the way to unity was clear. 

The debates at Margate were then far less acrimonious than had been 
feared. The leading Bevanites, as loyal members of the Executive which 
had accepted ‘Challenge to Britain’, had to remain silent while their 
less gifted friends battled on the rostrum — usually with little hope of 
amending the document in the ways Mr Bevan and his colleagues had 
tried and failed to do in committee. There was no real sting in the attack, 
and the platform had no difficulties in repelling it. The conference ended 
with Mr Deakin and Mr Bevan actually exchanging cordialities, and the 
delegates left Margate feeling that the Party was sweeter than it had been 
for two years and that the truce between the factions might last for a 
useful period of time. The Bevanite delegates could believe that their 
struggle had been worth while: Mr Bevan, they feel, has been proved 
right by events. The Tories themselves have toned down the arms pro- 
gramme, and the one priority mentioned in ‘Challenge to Britain’ is to 
restore the cuts in the Health Services at the earliest opportunity. The 
agreed foreign policy is much to the liking of the Left, especially the 
opposition to the immediate entry of Germany into EDC. All the 
Bevanites have been restored to the Executive, and Mr Gaitskell, Mr 
Bevan’s chief opponent, has succeeded merely in being the best loser. 
The post-conference issue of Tribune was as full of brotherly love as the 
Methodist Recorder. 

One curious incident disturbed the delegates towards the close of the 
sessions. Mr Tom O’Brien, the affable and somewhat ingenuous retiring 
Chairman of the T U C (a position achieved not by merit but by seniority) 
made some mysterious remarks in his fraternal address which he unwisely 
amplified in an interview with the Manchester Guardian. Mr O’Brien 
hinted at a suggestion that the trade union movement might withdraw 
its counsel from the Labour Party at the conference level and exercise 
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it in the privacy of committee. No doubt some such threats have been 
heard in Smith Square, and Mr Deakin in an unwise and unguarded 
moment at Margate had implied such a step. No doubt the trade union 
movement, freed from complete loyalty to a Labour Government, would 
feel easier when Labour was in office and its co-operation was sought in 
a wage freeze. No doubt, too, it could negotiate more freely with a 
Conservative Government if it were to loosen its political ties. But the 
effect on the Labour Party would be disastrous. One cannot believe 
that the threats were ever more than a private piece of blackmail. After 
the Guardian interview, which Mr O’Brien attempted half-heartedly to 
repudiate, Mr Deakin came to the rostrum to savage his colleague, and 
at the time of writing Mr O’Brien has still to face the collective wrath 
of the General Council. Did Mr O’Brien let out of the bag a cat which 
Mr Deakin thought had been drowned? Or had he got the wrong cat? 

The Labour Party Executive has now the task of beating ‘Challenge 
to Britain’ into an election programme. Perhaps not very much can be 
done to give it an attractive form. The election, however, may be more 
easily won by attacking the Tory record than by presenting a constructive 
alternative. Labour hopes, too, that Mr Eden, though by common consent 
a nice man, may not inspire as much confidence as Mr Attlee would do, 
if that was the choice of Prime Minister with which the electorate was 
faced. Mr Bevan’s moves will now be watched with great interest. If he 
is wise his potential strategy will be to move towards the centre of the 
Party, leaving to the left of him the fellow-travellors and pacifists who 
have been clinging to his coat-tails. Mr Bevan must know that the 
Labour Party cannot be led from either wing but only from a centre- 
forward position. His hope now must be to secure one of the highest 
positions in the next Labour Government. He must aspire to be Mr 
Attlee’s inside left, just as Mr Morrison must be his inside right, or if 
Mr Morrison loses his fleetness, Mr Gaitskell. But the way for Mr Bevan 
is hard. It must be galling to him that the post of Foreign Secretary, 
from which he could show whether he is capable of high statesmanship, 
should be vacant and that he should have so little chance of filling it. 
With all the difficulties that the American alliance creates one just 
cannot imagine Mr Attlee appointing a man who has made himself 
anathema to the Americans. The other post Mr Bevan might fill, that of 
Chancellor, is apparently destined to go to Mr Gaitskell. Nor can one 
imagine that Mr. Morrison would willingly return to the Foreign Office, 
so that Mr Bevan might become Leader of the House, a position in which 
his talents could be displayed most effectively. 

All this is based on the assumption that Labour will win the next 
election and that Mr Attlee continues to lead the Party. There is no 
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hint at the moment of his unwillingness or inability to do so. And the 
Party needs him. Without him the Margate truce would not have been 
so easily attainable. Mr Attlee is regarded by the public as a right-wing 
leader, but actually he takes care to remain plumb in the centre of the 
Party. Criticism of his leadership has come chiefly from the right, and 
has harped on the theme that he has been unwilling to strike the Bevanites 
a mortal blow. One stabilizing factor he lacks, however: a heavyweight 
anchor such as Ernest Bevin was. The trade union movement has not 
sent a first-class leader of one of the powerful unions to the House of 
Commons -— the excellent Mr Robens is too junior and his union too 
flighty. Some observers have been wondering whether Mr Deakin might 
not yet inherit another segment of Ernest Bevin’s mantle. He has 
developed remarkably as a politician in the past year or two and is 
beginning to win affection. Mr Deakin is now nearing the end of his 
trade union career and it would be a pity if he were to go into the 
obscurity of retirement into private life or on the board of a nationalized 
industry. 





















FREEDOM IN THE UNITED STATES 


Francis Biddle 


United States Attorney-General 1941-1945, until recently national chairman of 
Americans for Democratic Action 


There is a good deal of difference of opinion among Americans at this 
time about the state of our freedom, particularly our freedom to think, 
to speak, to write as we please, without censorship or political conse- 
quences. It is no wonder, therefore, that even more confusion on this 
subject should exist among Europeans. Is there a panic, a ‘witch hunt,’ 
a movement in the direction of obscurantism, even of fascism, particularly 
in the last few months, coming to a head in the United States? Or are the 
Congressional Committees, as Miss Rebecca West would have us believe, 
falsely denounced for witch-hunting, when in reality they are but inquir- 
ing into corrupt practices ‘within the Civil Service’; or showing a 
commendable curiosity with respect to the Soviet spy-ring, closely knit 
and competently functioning within that service? 

I mention Miss West’s articles (which appeared several months ago in 
the London Sunday Times) because this sort of thing would appear to be 
her special expertise. A careful observer, trained to report on facts, with 
a flair for putting her finger on the motive and meaning of treason, Miss 
West nevertheless exhibits a confused and misleading point of view as 
to what is going on in this country, and displays little sense of the com- 
plexity of the issues, or knowledge of the historical background which 
might have made them less unfamiliar. Nor can her information be said 
to be accurate. She announces, for instance, that ‘in April, 1948, Commu- 
nists shot and very nearly succeeded in killing Walter Reuther, who was 
then President of the United Automobile Workers and had been trying 
to preserve the union from infiltration.’ That statement has no foundation 
in fact. No one knows who shot Walter Reuther, as his brother Roy told 
me when I asked him last May whether he had read this extraordinary 
statement of Miss West’s (the articles had just been published in the 
United States News). Miss West, after discussing Trotsky’s murder, indig- 
nantly suggests that it is not ‘a matter for complacency that many 
educated people should be unperturbed by such nauseating events . . . 
but are moved to protest by such relatively unimportant flaws in investigatory 
manners.’ Such a reaction parallels the views of one section of the American 
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public — the citizens who can’t quite stomach McCarthy, but nevertheless 
are for him — but it is hardly accurate reporting. The Congressional 
investigations have not merely displayed bad manners. They have been 
at times notoriously disregardful of traditional decencies and have been 
perhaps the chief cause in the present trend towards reaction which 
would lump Liberals and Socialists with Communists. 

Miss West’s casual dismissal of the invasion of civil liberties by Con- 
gressional committees is as inaccurate an account of what is happening 
here as what she tells us is accepted in London, in Paris, in Rome, where 


everybody knows that the United States is in the grip of anti-Communist 
hysteria; that people of liberal opinions are being dragged before inquisi- 
torial committees and are defamed and insulted on the unsupported 
evidence of informers of the lowest character, and in consequence lose their 
employment and their standing in the community; and that free speech and 
thought have been banished from the soil of America. 


She adds: 
this account of the United States has the slick coherence of a Goebbels lie. 


I have dwelt on Miss West’s reporting because I am convinced that 
both pictures, the one in her own mind and the lurid exaggerations she 
imputes to Europeans, are false. If Miss West, with her personal know- 
ledge of the United States, and her experience in journalism, can so 
casually varnish the investigations and dismiss the elements of fear, of 
hysteria and of panic, and the indifference to American traditions of 
freedom, which most objective observers have found to exist, it is not 
improbable that, on the other extreme, liberal-minded Europeans have 
built in their minds the outline of a country gripped in the wave of a 
fascist reaction. 


II 


Neither picture is true. The story is complex. It cannot be written with 
a sweep of over-simplification, or with the impatient zealot’s eager 
insistence on the blackest picture. The United States is a vast country, a 
coalition by no means tight or tightly co-ordinated of many races, 
religions, origins, and therefore of conflicting traditions and points of 
view. It is essential to understand our present attitude to civil rights, as 
well as to civil liberties, to racial prejudice as well as to censorship, in 
order, so far as possible, to see the national picture steadily and to see it 
whole; and for that purpose it is important to know a little about our 
history and tradition in these fields, particularly in the last fifteen years; 
to compare the national reaction after the first world war with that 
after the recent war, beginning in 1945; to recognize the forces of liberal 
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thinking and liberal criticism which are more evident in America, in 
many ways, than they have been in a long while, even as the expressions 
of reaction and obscurantism appear to be more shrill and, in some 
sections of the community, more influential. And finally, all of these 
things must be considered against the wave of political and economic 
conservatism which appears to be lapping on the shores of many countries 
of the Western world. 

Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., in a recent article, has suggested that one of 
the chief sources of the curiously distorted picture of the United States 
lingering in the minds of so many Europeans, the picture of a timid and 
conformist nation frightened by ruthless capitalism, is created on the one 
hand by Hollywood and on the: other by such writers as Sinclair Lewis, 
Theodore Dreiser, and Upton Sinclair; and that, as Sinclair himself has 
recently pointed out, this was the picture of an America a generation or 
two ago, before the New Deal and the Fair Deal, but now no longer true. 
I agree; and add that Americans are highly conscious of the vulgarities 
and silliness of much of the Hollywood production, and that there are 
signs that Hollywood has at least begun to realize, from immensely 
diminished earnings from pictures that are not successful, that writing 
for the adolescent and moronic minds does not pay. And as for the 
intellectuals — are not the intellectuals always, or almost always, against 
the ugliness and tyranny and conformity of the world they live in - God 
bless them: Dickens and Zola and Flaubert and Silone? And probably 
American intellectuals even more so because they are more isolated in 
the strong tides of a still (intellectually) primitive country flowing about 
them, though much less so now that they have discovered their own roots, 
and have stopped imitating Eurpoean literature and art, although at the 
same time acknowledging its source and origin in their creative work. 
American intellectuals have always felt isolated; Thoreau and Emerson 
and Melville; Sargent and Ryder and Whistler and Eakins; Henry 
Adams, Edith Wharton and Henry James. 

Professor Schlesinger points out a present cause of misunderstanding 
which I do not remember having seen suggested before, and which seems 
to me to explain a good deal: the difference between the Communist 
Party in Italy or France, and the Party in America, which actually is ‘an 
instrument of conspiracy, of which the operations have been synonymous 
with subversion and treachery.’ In the United States the Party got a brief 
foothold in some Government offices, and, for a time, dominated a 
considerable number of labour unions, particularly in the CIO. I 
emphasize this distinction because it helps to explain the present mood 
of fear, timidity and suppression. The fear is of the infiltration by what 
is in effect a closely knit and well-organized cell, working under the orders 
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of a ruthless organization dedicated to a world domination which cannot 
be achieved without first destroying the United States. I do not share this 
anxiety, but that it still exists as a sincere belief in very large sections of 
the American public is indubitable. That it has, or more accurately had, 
some causal reality, I do not deny. But that it should be so widespread, so 
close in some minds to the shadow of a panic, so persevering in spite of the 
readily ascertainable facts, is to be explained not from these facts, but 
from the emotional glasses through which they are seen. 


Ill 


Consider these facts. The Communist Party in America never was a 
political party in the true or significant sense of the word, never elected 
under its party label a State Governor, a Congressman (the only fellow- 
traveller was drastically defeated after a few terms) —no members of the 
forty-eight State legislatures, no mayors — nothing. It was never remotely 
as successful as the Socialist Party, whose doctrines of State ownership 
are rejected by the average American, but which was able to poll one 
million votes when Debs ran for President in 1920, and elected mayors 
in such leading cities as Bridgeport and Milwaukee. Last April the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation estimated the membership of the Com- 
munist Party at 24,796. Communists have been cleared out of the leader- 
ship of almost all the labour unions where ten and even five years ago 
they were strong and created a real threat, particularly in industries 
engaged in the war effort. (It must always be remembered that the rank 
and file in many of these unions were not Communists but were willing 
to follow the leadership of such men as Harry Bridges, not because he 
was a Communist, but because of the very great improvements he had 
brought about in the living conditions of longshoremen.) The threat was 
sabotage. That threat is largely in the past. American labour leaders have 
driven out the Communist leaders, have broken their control, have turned 
labour at large overwhelmingly against them, without help from the 
Government, or Congressional committees, or Senator McCarthy. 

For a brief while many script writers of moving pictures became 
Communists, particularly during the war days, when we were fighting 
side by side with the Russians, whose heroism in defending their homeland 
from invasion had become the admiration of the world. But there was very, 
little Communist propaganda in the pictures, unless we include the 
romantic nonsense that found expression in the mild nostalgia of Joseph E. 
Davies, in Mission to Moscow, after his return as Ambassador. There was 
enough, however, for the Un-American Activities Committee to make a 
field day in the autumn of 1948, by calling such ‘expert’ witnesses as Mr. 
Jack L. Warner, of the famous brothers, who believed that ‘people with 
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un-American leanings . . . have been writing . . . types of . . . un- 
American principles’; Mr Louis B. Mayer, who would never permit in 
a picture ‘anything detrimental to the American Government or the 
Congress’; Miss Rand, who could tell when a picture was loaded with 
propaganda, because one of the Communist stock tricks was ‘to show these 
people smiling’; Mr Adolph Menjou, who felt that a Communist director 
could ‘subvert’ a picture ‘by a look, by an inflection, by a change in the 
voice’; and Mr Sam Wood, a prominent director and producer, who was 
of the opinion that constantly showing ‘a dishonest banker or Senator’ 
indicated the Communists at work. (Mr Wood died a few years after 
giving this testimony, and provided in his will that legatees before 
receiving any legacies must file affidavits that they were not members of 
any organization declared by the Government to be subversive.) The 
investigation caused deep resentment in the Press and public. ‘Neither 
Mr Thomas (the Republican Chairman of the Committee) nor the 
Congress in which he sits,’ the New York Herald-Tribune said editorially, 
‘is empowered to dictate what America shall think.’ But the Congressmen 
had got what they wanted - free and broad publicity. ‘When we put on 
the Hollywood hearing,’ Mr Thomas told State Senator Broyles, who had 
come from Illinois to consult him, ‘we put on a hearing that couldn’t 
have been improved upon if it had been staged out in Hollywood by a 
moving picture company.’ No wonder the producers from Hollywood 
and the Congressmen saw eye to eye from the beginning. 

In education the effort to infiltrate and to dominate was more cohesive 
and organized, and certainly more brutal, but hardly more successful. 
Just as no ‘propaganda’ films have been produced which by the furthest 
stretch of the imagination could be said to have had any effect in further- 
ing the great drive, so the attempt to mould the mind of the young 
through educational techniques, chiefly centred on the New York schools 
and colleges, has not resulted in creating young Communists, or in turning 
out a corps of youthful American Marxists. A few professors in the great 
universities were sympathetic, a small handful joined the Party. And if 
there was an effervescence of enthusiasm for the new faith in the ’thirties 
and "forties, it tended to go flat at the end of the war, and is now a thing 
of the past. And the reasons are obvious: information about slave labour 
camps, and events such as the rape of Czechoslovakia, have killed the 
dream once cherished by some utopians. Henry Wallace’s Progressive 
Party was overwhelmingly defeated in 1948 (it has now virtually dis- 
appeared); American liberals (led by Americans for Democratic Action) 
pushed the fight against Communism, no longer content to let reac- 
tionaries pre-empt this field; and liberals everywhere realized at last that 
one totalitarianism was as vicious as another. 
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FREEDOM IN THE UNITED STATES 


IV 


It is hard for an outsider to understand, since the threat is so much less 
to-day than it was a few years ago, why the fear is so much more potent. 
The fear is mixed with irritation which soon resolves into hatred: irritation 
that we have been wrenched from the pleasant and uncomplicated ease 
of an undisturbed self-sufficiency — isolationism, to be exact, which was 
gradually disappearing in the expansion of a single world; but this 
suddenly, overnight, was gone, and we were unwillingly plumped into 
international leadership of the West, unprepared, disliking the rdéle, 
badly fitted for it, nostalgic for a past which was still tempting us, even 
though for some years it had never quite existed in reality. Pearl Harbour 
took place less than a dozen years ago, and in this brief moment of history 
we have had to assume world responsibilities into which Great Britain 
could gradually grow over two or three centuries. After the war we had 
rather naively assumed that, for a time at least, we could attend to our 
own affairs. We had signed, with the other Powers, the new peace con- 
stitution setting up the United Nations ~ we had great faith in the magic 
of written constitutions - was not that enough? peace should follow 
automatically. But Soviet policy would not permit any such easy solut- 
tion; and our hatred of the US S R rose again and became more bitter. 
Was this cold war to go on indefinitely ? 

A sceptical Europe would point out that all Western Europe is closer 
to invasion by the Soviets, to being overrun, to bombing — if these things 
ever come; but that Europeans have not exhibited the same sort of 
immature nervousness that characterizes so many Americans, whose 
mighty country is so much further removed from Russian bases of opera- 
tion. Perhaps for that very reason the nervous dread is greater in America. 
During the bombing of London it was reported that people sent out of 
the danger zone, for one reason or another, developed neuroses — they 
were not facing the reality of danger, and a sense of shame and fear 
developed. If the reluctance to re-arm for the common defence became 
more insistent among isolationists, another danger had to be developed 
to satisfy their feeling of escape and of guilt, and they reacted almost 
automatically to the spurious threat of ‘internal infiltration by the 
Communists.’ It is certainly true that a large percentage of those who 
are trying to persuade the country that American institutions are being 

undermined by Soviet doctrine are fundamentally opposed to adequate 
rearming, to foreign ‘isms,’ to the United Nations, to the defence of the 
West. In a very exact sense of the word, psychologically as well as 
politically, they are reactionaries. 

But all of this does not fully explain the present mood of the country - 
fear of Russia merging into fear of revolution, fear of change, fear of 
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thinking, fear of being called a Communist, which is perhaps the worst 
fear; even if we take into consideration the case of Alger Hiss, particu- 
larly shocking because Hiss seemed to represent the essence of the best in 
Young America: idealistic, clean-cut, liberal, highly trusted and highly 
responsible for so young a man, his life devoted to the service of the 
public . . . The Hiss case accounts for a good deal of the mood of con- 
fusion, and there have been other espionage cases coming on top of it. The 
story is a continuing one, and we are apparently not yet used to the idea 
that American spies are active in the United States, forgetting that they 
were numerous and active during our Revolution and in the Civil War. 
Yet all this is not enough to explain why the mood has lasted. Are we 
continually going to live in this obsession, like a lady looking nightly under 
her bed, looking indeed under every bed on every floor in the house, for a 
burglar? . . . Britain had Klaus Fuchs and Allan Nunn May, but I 
can find nothing like this blind dread in England or in Canada: the im- 
mensely complicated and meticulously minute federal loyalty tests, 
from 1947 to, 1953, covering everyone: janitors, charwomen, clerks in 
the Poultry Branch of the Department of Agriculture, stenographers, 
postmen (Mr Richardson, the Chairman of the Loyalty Review Board, 
testified in 1950 before a Senate Committee investigating Senator 
McCarthy’s charges of Communist infiltration in the State Department 
that the loyalty investigations had not produced ‘one single case’ of 
espionage) ; the purge on some of the college campuses; a flood of State 
sedition laws, laws against Communists appearing on the ballot - in 
Indiana the ballot must not shelter any political party which advocates 
force or violence, or ‘which is affiliated or co-operates or has any relation 
with any foreign government’ (1945); the McCarran Internal Security 
Act of 1950, the Communist Control Law requiring all Communists to 
register and depriving them of passports, overwhelmingly adopted over 
President Truman’s veto; city ordinances requiring Communists to 
register with the police - and to move on; loyalty oaths sweeping the 
country, oaths which are not merely prospective (that the Government 
employee or professor in question would support the Constitution), but 
retroactive (that he never had joined the Communist Party, or any of the 
organizations listed by the Government, in spite of the fact that the Party 
had never been declared illegal): oaths which were in reality traps for 
later criminal actions for perjury; Socialist books burned in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, and Soviet Civilization, by Corliss Lamont, burned after a 
meeting friendly to Russia had been broken up by a mob, in Chicago in 
1953; the State Department withdrawing books from American libraries 
overseas, and the Republican Administration, on more than one occasion, 
bowing to the will of Senator McCarthy, apparently because it believed 
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that his ‘crusade’ to ‘purge’ the country had too strong a popular support 
to be ignored; listing by Red Channels of writers and actors in the televi- 
sion and, radio industries who were suspected of being fellow-travellers, 
and many of whom as a consequence lost their jobs, without trial, without 
even any investigation; a Special Attorney-General, charged under the 
Maryland law to keep his eye on subsersives, taking the names of persons 
attending a United World Federalist rally. . . . 


V 
The great American tradition is the tradition of tolerance. 


Those who won our independence [once wrote Mr Justice Brandeis], 
believed that the final end of the State was to make men free to develop 
their faculties. . . . They valued liberty both as an end and as a means. 
They believed liberty to be the secret of happiness and courage to be the 
secret of liberty. They believed that freedom to think as you will, and to 
speak as you think, are means indispensable. to the discovery and spread 
of truth. 


From Thomas Jefferson to Justice William O. Douglas the leaders of 
American thought who are remembered, and who will be remembered, 
have steadily, and on the whole successfully, insisted on that open basis 
for our democracy. 

Yet there is another American ‘tradition’ which with shame we must 
remember and admit, manifesting itself at irregular intervals in waves of 
religious and racial intolerance of Catholics, of Quakers, of Jews, of 
Negroes, of Spanish Americans, and other minority groups. For over a 
hundred years we have seen these waves of blind prejudice rise and 
threaten and disappear: the anti-Catholic Nativists, resulting in the 
burning of Catholic schools and churches in Philadelphia in 1844; the 
anti-foreign Know-Nothings a few years later who in 1854 could count on 
eight members of the United States Senate, and almost half the lower 
House; the American Protective Association, formed in 1887, to preserve the 
public schools from the menace of ‘Romanism’; the Ku Klux Klan, the 
masked vigilantes who flogged and lynched Negroes after the Civil War, 
and again in 1920, a movement which was, as Frederick Lewis Allen 
has noted, ‘as in the case of the Red Hysteria [of 1920] . . . conceived in 
fear, perpetuated fear and brought with it all manner of cruelties and 
crimes’. Sometimes the ‘movement’ of intolerance would centre around 
individual leaders, twisted prophets or would-be dictators, the ‘spiritual’ 
ancestors of Senator McCarthy, peddlers of hate: Senator Watson, a 
Baptist from Thomson, Georgia, candidate of the Populist Party for 
Vice-President in 1896, publishing his indecent absurdities about Catho- 
lics, about Negroes, about Jews; Father Charles E. Coughlin, with his 
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‘Christian Fronters’ and ‘Christian Mobilizers’ in 1938, following the 
tactics of violent anti-Semitism popularized by Hitler a few years before. 

Yet it is a curious and comforting fact that the country has never been 

less stirred than at present by racial or religious prejudices, and minority 
groups, particularly Negroes, never as fully accepted into the common 
life. Lynching has virtually disappeared. For many years Negroes have 
been admitted to Northern educational institutions, and now, largely as a 
result of decisions by the Supreme Court on test cases brought during the 
past dozen years, they are also being accepted by white as well as Negro 
Southern colleges and universities. The Negro vote, under the impetus of 
similar decisions, has enormously increased in the Southern States, and 
there is now a general awareness that it must be accepted as a political 
fact. Segregation has substantially gone in the armed forces. For the first 
time in our history a Negro has been elected to the Board of Education 
of Atlanta, Georgia. This slow progress towards absorbing a vast minority 
of the population - about 1o per cent of the total —- with ethnic roots so 
different from the majority, compares not unfavourably with the record 
of other countries. 

And it is also true that certain of our civil liberties are more respected 
to-day in the United States than they have been at other similar periods 
of strain. Such periods usually come after war, and in many respects the 
events that began with the first World War and lasted into 1920 had more 
of the aspects of a panic than anything that has occurred since 1945. Nearly 
22,000 persons were prosecuted under sedition and espionage laws from 
1917 to 1920, and 877 were convicted. And for what? Professor Zechariah 
Chafee, of the Harvard Law School, has thus summarized the cases, in 
his authoritative Free Speech in the United States : 


It became criminal to advocate heavier taxation instead of bond issues, 
to state that conscription was unconstitutional, although the Supreme 
Court had not yet held it valid, to say that the sinking of merchant ships 
was legal, to urge that a referendum should have preceded our declaration 
of war, to say that war was contrary to the teachings of Christ. Men were 
punished for criticizing the Red Cross and the Y M CA, while under the 
Minnesota Espionage Act it was held a crime to discourage women from 
knitting by the remark, “No soldier ever sees these socks.” 


Nothing like that happened in World War II or is occurring now, and 
nothing like the infamous Palmer raids in January 1920, at the height of 
the hysteria over war and revolution (when thousands of aliens were 
arrested for deportation, many without warrants of arrest, their pro- 
perty illegally seized without search warrants, men and women dragged 
from their houses at night and herded incommunicado often under intoler- 
able conditions). There has been nothing to-day resembling the ousting 
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of the five newly elected Socialist members by the New York Assembly, 
also in 1920, without any charge against them except that they belonged 
to the Socialist Party, which, it was alleged, had embarked upon a pro- 
gramme calling for the ‘overthrow of our form of government’. Certainly 
there have been no mass raids on aliens, although the rigid and often 
arbitrary decisions of the State Department, and the conditions imposed 
by the McCarran Immigration Act, have in many cases created unwar- 
ranted and cruel hardships. Although the first peace-time sedition law 
since 1798 was adopted in 1940, the eleven Communists who were con- 
victed under its provisions in 1949 were given a fair trial by Judge Medina, 
who, to quote the Circuit Court of Appeals which sustained the convic- 
tion, was ‘sorely tried for many months of turmoil, constantly provoked 
by useless bickering, exposed to offensive slights and insults’. The trial was 
in sharp contrast to the trials of twenty-nine years before, after the first 
World War, where judges openly displayed prejudice in charging juries. 
And only a comparatively small number of Communists — less than fifty - 
have to date been indicted under the Act. 


VI 


As to Congressional investigations, which have played a very valuable 
part in the American political scene in the past, and have led in many 
instances to much needed legislation or to prosecution of dishonest 
Government officials, they are, as the term implies, inquiries into facts on 
which legislation can be based. They are not subject, therefore, to the 
rules of criminal procedure designed to protect the defendant. But 
to-day they are being used as trials, under the guise of investigating Com- 
munism. Not a few professors called before Congressional committees 
have refused to testify, pleading the Fifth Amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, which says that no one ‘shall be compelled in any criminal case to 
be a witness against himself’. This is of course a very precious right, and 
asserting it involves no presumption of guilt. Two reasons for claiming 
this right not to testify are usually involved in these cases: first there is 
the fear of later prosecution for perjury, where a flat statement about 
some comparatively unimportant fact, resulting from confusion or 
inaccurate memory, may subject the witness to criminal action. (The 
prosecution of Professor Owen Lattimore appears to many persons who 
have carefully followed the records - the long, gruelling, prejudiced 
examination of circumstances which occurred many years ago - to be a 
example of this. The Senatorial Committee which was investigating him 
acted more like a prosecution attorney than an unprejudiced agency 
trying to get at the facts fairly and objectively.) But what influences men 
to decline to testify even more than this fear is the belief, well-founded on 
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what has frequently occurred, that they will be asked to furnish the 
Committee with the names of their colleagues or acquaintances believed 
to be Communists or to be in any way sympathetic with Communism. 
Can one blame anyone for hesitating to testify under these circumstances ? 
Decent men resent their Government forcing them to act as stool pigeons, 

We tend, I think, to exaggerate the place that Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy of Wisconsin, a Republican and a Roman Catholic who was 
re-elected last autumn for his second term, plays in the present swing in 
the direction of arrogance and intolerance. The march of events was clear 
long before he turned up to put himself in charge, as it were, of the forces 
of reaction. Before very long we shall be wondering how so limited a 
human being could have risen so quickly to the surface. The Senator is 
shrewd, tough, unscrupulous and inordinately ambitious. His eye is 
undoubtedly on the Presidential race in 1956. Like Goebbels he knows 
the effectiveness of holding to a single issue - and how much easier it is 
to handle Communism than anti-Semitism! - and literally refuses. to 
discuss anything else. It is all so simple: Do you consider Communism a 
danger in the United States ? Should it not be exposed and removed ? And 
is not that the job of legislative committees? The Senator is extraordin- 
arily successful in forcing the opposition to discuss the issue in these terms, 
in his terms. That he has tempted so many to follow him would seem to 
indicate that there exists a deep-seated sense of frustration and resentment 
which finds relief in anti-Communism. 

It was this kind of leadership which, though he mentioned no names, 
Mr George F. Kennan, our former Ambassador to Russia, must have had 
in mind when he referred to certain forces in America which 

tell us to remove our eyes from the constructive and positive purposes and 

to pursue with fanaticism the negative and vindictive ones... and... 

make a semi-religious cult out of emotional-political currents of the 

moment . . . designed to appeal to men’s capacity for hatred and fear. 

It is not without significance that Mr Kennan’s remarks were made, on 
May 15, at the University of Notre Dame, in Indiana, one of the great 
Roman Catholic universities, at a ceremony marking the dedication of 
the new Hall of Liberal and Fine Arts. The Church has taken no stand on 
this issue. Catnolics are divided, as are other men. A few priests have, 
with a certain violent enthusiasm, supported the Senator; a few well- 
known Catholic laymen and priests have criticized him. Until recently a 
majority of Catholics have kept silence on the large issue of intolerance. 

To the disappointment of many of his supporters, President Eisen- 
hower has hitherto avoided making any direct attack on Senator Mc- 
Carthy. He has repeatedly expressed himself as being unwilling to discuss 
personalities. Congressional elections are hardly more than a year 
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away, and it would appear that they will be exceedingly close. The 
Republican Party is divided, and in any such ‘show-down’, unless care- 
fully picked and timed, the political results would probably increase the 
existing division. Yet the President, even if at times he seems to miss 
opportunities for exerting his leadership, was never more popular or more 
powerful than he is to-day. Most observers feel that eventually a clash 
between the two men is inevitable. 

It is not easy to predict the immediate future. Should the armistice 
fail in Korea and war continue, bitterness against the Communists will 
rapidly increase. Given, however, a period of relaxed tensions the stri- 
dent voices of suspicion and hatred will find less to feed on, and the 
normal good sense of most of the people - an easy-going and friendly 
people who find it difficult to remember and sustain bitterness — will 
gradually reassert itself. For the first time in as many years as I can re- 
member a very large number of citizens have become aware of the values 
of those freedoms which for so long they had taken for granted because 
they had not been challenged on a scale broad enough to touch almost 
every group in the community. But now they have, and the community 
is becoming aroused — and angry. 





























SOVIET FARM POLICY 
By a Special Correspondent 


I 


The Soviet economy is now in process of being adjusted to the new 
political situation created by Stalin’s death. His successors have appar- 
ently found the economy so seriously unbalanced as to require drastic 
new legislation. Throughout September the press and radio devoted a 
large part of their output to statements on a planned revision of Soviet 
agricultural policy which is to bring food production and consumption 
into line with the industrial development of the country. In less than a 
month official documents running to some 100,000 words have been 
published, including the report given early in September to a plenary 
session of the Central Committee by N. S. Khrushchev, the newly 
appointed first Secretary of the Soviet Communist Party; the decree 
adopted by the Central Committee on the basis of his report; and three 
executive orders issued by the Council of Ministers and the Central 
Committee, on stockbreeding and deliveries, on potatoes and vegetables, 
and on machine tractor stations. 

The new policy was already foreshadowed by the statements made 
before the Supreme Soviet in August by Malenkov, the Prime Minister, 
and Zverev, the Finance Minister; but the gravity of the situation was 
not fully disclosed at that time. It is not without significance that it has 
fallen upon Khrushchev, on the occasion of his first appearance as the 
principal officer of the Party, to be associated with so important a measure 
as the recasting of Soviet agricultural policy. Specialists in astrology and 
Kremlinology will remember Malenkov’s sharp criticism at the Nine- 
teenth Party Congress a year ago, of the views then held by Khrushchev, 
and will perhaps deduce the existence of an antagonism between the 
Prime Minister and his comrade-in-arms which may be the beginning 
of another round in the battle for political supremacy. Less confident 
observers of Soviet affairs will conclude that too little is known to justify 
speculation of this sort. The statements and decrees that have been made 
known in the course of the past month are not the work of any one man, 
whether Party Secretary or Minister of Agriculture, but the outcome of 
debates and controversies conducted over years among the leading men 
of the Soviet hierarchy. Ever since the régime was established agriculture 
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has been its child of sorrow, and no Soviet leader of any standing could 
afford to keep aloof from discussion when its future was considered. 
For any decision taken by Government or Party in the agricultural 
sphere was bound to affect at least half the population of the country. 
Many of the recent utterances on agricultural questions had been heard 
on previous occasions, e.g. at the inauguration of the Three Year Plan, 
announced in April 1949 by the Council of Ministers, on the develop- 
ment of animal husbandry in collectives and state farms. It was evident 
even then that while industrial production had recovered to its pre-war 
level, the output of foodstuffs, and of animal produce in particular, was 
lagging behind. For the first time since the end of the war, the gulf 
apparent ever since forced industrialization and collectivization drove 
the two main sectors of Soviet society apart in the early thirties had 
widened. This is still the main problem. 

While some of the criticisms that were made at the time of the 1949 
announcement can be found once more in last month’s statements, 
much has been added by agronomists and politicians familiar with the 
problems of the countryside. Among them one particularly discerns 
I. A. Benediktov, once again Minister of Agriculture. Since he was 
reinstated at the Nineteenth Congress to full membership of the Central 
Committee he has been among the main contributors to the discussion 
on agricultural questions. Before the war Benediktov had become known 
as the chief architect of the All-Union Agricultural Exhibition. He has 
now returned to his favourite creation, and Moscow is likely to see 
another huge agricultural show next year. During and after the war he 
served for some years under A. A. Andreev, who during the latter part 
of the war was People’s Commissar for Agriculture and in 1946 became 
Chairman of the Council for Collective Farm Affairs charged with the 
task of eliminating the infringements of the Collective Farm Statute of 
1935, which officials and members of the collectives had allowed to 
occur while controls temporarily slackened. In the late ’thirties Andreev, 
who had long been the Party’s spokesman on agricultural policy, went 
on record as a protagonist of the small operational unit, the so-called 
‘zveno’, of some five to ten workers, rather than the large unit of the 
‘brigade’ in which up to a hundred members of a collective farm work in 
one team. This was at a time when, after the sacrifices of the collectiviza- 
tion period, Government and Party felt obliged in the face of rural 
resistance to make some concessions to the peasants. Things were different 
when most of the scars of war had disappeared and a new attempt to 
complete the process of socializing the countryside seemed justified. In 
1950, fifteen years to the day after the Collective Farm Statute had been 
promulgated, the press began to prepare the way for a new change in 
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farm policy. On the initiative of Khrushchev, Andreev was attacked by 
Pravda in an article entitled ‘Against the Perversion in the Organization 
of Labour in the Collectives’. He was criticized for the support he had 
given to the small operational unit in the collectives, now described as 
inefficient and inimical to the development of mechanization. Ten days 
after he had thus been publicly taken to task Andreev admitted his errors 
and published a recantation. 

Khrushchev, who at the end of the second world war had been Chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers of the Ukraine, now became the main 
protagonist of a campaign for the systematic consolidation of collective 
farms. In Kiev province, on Stalin’s seventieth birthday at the end of 
1949, he laid the foundation stone of the first agro-town which was 
to take the place of four old villages. Khrushchev saw the road to socialism 
in the rural areas not merely in the replacement of the ‘zveno’ by the 
‘brigade’ system: he wanted to merge small collectives into large ones, 
and villages into agro-towns, thus bringing the physical and social units 
of the countryside under the control of the organs of Government and 
Party. When the more radical of his views, such as the resettlement of 
collective workers in agro-towns, which Pravda had publicized in March 
1951, caused concern among some leading agronomists of the Party, 
Pravda dissociated itself from the article. An editorial note declared it to 
have been merely a contribution to the discussion of agricultural problems. 
Yet genuine discussion was limited to the provincial press. In Armenia, 
Arutinov, the local first Secretary of the Party, described Khrushchev’s 
ideas as being closer to fantasy than to the real requirements of 
the collectives. In neighbouring Azerbaidzhan, Arutinov’s criticism was 
followed by a vigorous attack from Bagirov, the first Secretary of the Party 
in that republic and a Bolshevik of long standing. In the face of so stub- 
born an opposition, the Party never endorsed the more radical of Khrush- 
chev’s views. Thus legislation on the merger of collectives has never been 
made known. Yet before the end of 1950 the number of collectives was 
reduced through amalgamation from some 254,000 to 123,000, though 
some of them were merely integrated on paper. In the more densely 
populated agricultural areas the process of concentration went even 
further. In the Moscow district, for instance, the number of collectives 
was reduced in the course of 1950 from 6,000 to 1,500; the average size 
of the collectives increased from 400 to almost 2,000 acres of arable 
land, and the average number of families rose from 40 to more than 160 
per collective. At the same time the orgarlization of the Party was 
strengthened. While early in 1950 only one of every five collectives had a 
primary Party organization, at the end of the year the Party controlled 
four out of every five collectives. 
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It fell upon Benediktov, the former Deputy of Andreev, as Minister 
of Agriculture to announce the results of the campaign on which Khrush- 
chev had staked his political reputation. But at the Nineteenth Congress, 
in October 1952, Malenkov disowned both factions. While he rebuked 
Andreev and his supporters for setting up in the. collective farms small 
work teams in place of production brigades, he blamed Khrushchev and 
his associates for suggesting that the village population be congregated 
in large agricultural townships. To-day, protagonists and opponents of 
the programme for the concentration of collectives are among the chief 
architects of the new agricultural policy, which is remarkably free from 
dogmatism and leaves room for development in more than one direction. 

To the outsider these differences in policy may appear as internal 
squabbles among ambitious rivals; some writers have tended to ascribe 
them to the conflict between ideology and expediency. All such inter- 
pretations appear too simple in the changed situation after Stalin’s death. 
For all its lack of ideological flavouring, the new policy should not be 
regarded as a purely pragmatic venture. Historical analysis, while dis- 
closing differences of temperament and ambition, or disagreements on 
timing and approach, reveals at the same time a large measure of political 
uniformity of thought among the leading personalities of the Soviet scene. 
At no time since the great purges has there been a public challenge to 
the political concept that underlies Soviet farm policy and its changes. 
It is with this fact in mind that the new agricultural programme must be 
viewed. 


II 


As Khrushchev precedes his statement of policy with a detailed account 
of present conditions and past failures, the same procedure may well be 
followed here. The Party Secretary leaves his audience with a picture of 
a badly unbalanced farm economy. The Central Committee summarizes 
his findings in these words: 


The enormous potentialities of large-scale socialist agriculture are still 
poorly utilized. The yields continue to remain low in many collective farms 
and districts. The increase in the productivity of agriculture, the develop- 
ment of animal husbandry, the production of potatoes, vegetables and 
fodder crops do not conform to the demands of the national economy. The 
lag of these and a number of other important branches of agriculture 
retards the further development of the light and food industries which 
satisfy the essential requirements of the population, and seriously impedes 
the rise in the income of collective farms and collective farmers. Especially 
unsatisfactory is the situation with regard to the development of animal 
husbandry. 


Although a coherent official account has been lacking so far, Western 














students of Soviet affairs have for many years been critical of Soviet farm 
practices and agricultural policies. By comparison with Khrushchev’s 
statement, their criticism has been mild indeed. Although in contrast to 
previous examples his account was given in a businesslike manner, 
remarkably free from personal attacks and ideological embroidery, the 
Party Secretary left no doubt about the gravity of the situation. It is 
true that he appeared reasonably satisfied with current achievements in 
the production of grains and industrial crops; but even here a closer 
scrutiny hardly justifies optimism. Leaving annual fluctuations apart, 
crop acreages since the inauguration of the first Five Year Plan have 
merely kept pace with population trends. An improvement in the national 
diet is therefore dependent upon a rise in crop yields. On this point 
Khrushchev was notably brief, but since Malenkov’s statement last 
August there can be no doubt that the practice of recording harvests in 
terms of ‘biological yields’ led to exaggerations and unjustified optimism. 
Malenkov then denounced as ‘incorrect’ the practice whereby the yields 
of grain and other products were assessed not on the basis of the amounts 
actually harvested, but on the basis of apparent yields. If allowance is 
made for this statistical distortion it appears that at no time since 1928 
has the output of grains available per head of population risen above the 
low pre-revolutionary level. In these circumstances the supply of bread 
and fodder grains can hardly have been ample. Output, like acreage, 
has but kept pace with population increase. Even this modest result has 
been achieved only at great cost in men and material. If the violent 
fluctuations of the rural population during the revolutionary periods of 
‘war communism’ and collectivization are left out of account, some 
25 million peasant households at the opening of the plan era provided 
the meagre food supply of 160 million people. To-day some 20 million 
families, with the help of some 600,000 tractors, produce an equally 
meagre diet for approximately 210 million people. The shift of labour to 
industry has been disappointingly small and the cost of industrial effort 
to replace farm labour has been disproportionately great. The drift of 
population from the land, though heavy in times of distress, has been 
smaller than might have been expected in a country whose industrial 
revolution was carried out in less than one generation. 

Even more disappointing are the results of twenty-five years of Soviet 
planning in livestock farming. In this sphere indeed the failure has been 
continuous and complete. The modest gains achieved before the 
Revolution, and again before the inauguration of the first Five Year 
Plan, have never been recovered. In the words of the Central Com- 
mittee’s report ‘the State plans for increasing the number of cattle go 
unfulfilled year after year’. Last year alone the cattle population dropped 
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by more than 2 million. The number of cows falls short of the pre-war 
level by 3-5 million, and compared with 1928 it has decreased by almost 
g million. While in 1940 nearly every peasant household had a cow, 
to-day almost half of them no longer possess one. Though not admitted 
by Khrushchev and the Central Committee, this latest wave of illicit 
slaughtering has been the kolkhoznik’s answer to the Government’s 
attempt to transfer, under the Three Year Livestock Plan, privately 
owned farm animals to the collectives. The position is little better in 
regard to pig, sheep and poultry farming. At no time since the first Five 
Year Plan was inaugurated has the pre-1929 livestock population been 
reached. Whilst during this period the human population increased 
from some 160 to 210 million, the total number of productive animals 
(in livestock units) declined from 70 to 62 million. The loss might have 
been made up in part through increases in milk yields and carcass weights, 
but unhappily such improvements have not occurred. In Khrushchev’s 
own words ‘for more than ten years, milk yields in the collective farms 
have not exceeded 1,000-1,170 kilos per cow’ (compared with e.g. 
2,800 kilos in the United Kingdom). In Siberia, 75,000 tons of butter 
were produced in 1913, but only 65,000 tons in 1952. Similar failures 
are reported in respect of carcass weights and fodder yields. Haystacks 
on collective farms provided only 960 kilos per head of cattle last year, 
compared with 1,100 kilos before the war. Even in terms of the grossly 
inflated ‘biological yields’, fodder grains yield only half, and potatoes and 
beet only two-thirds, of what is harvested in this country. 

Although in contrast to previous practice statistical information is now 
more plentiful it is still far from comprehensive, and an analysis of the 
past record and present state of Soviet farming must fall lamentably 
short of similar attempts in the case of countries far less developed than 
the Soviet Union. Many of the published data are still given in per- 
centages related to ambiguous or unknown bases and thus defeat any 
attempt at systematic tabulation. Moreover, much important information 
is still withheld. It is a matter of conjecture whether this is due to con- 
siderations of security or to a desire to conceal the degree of economic 
mismanagement. Be this as it may, despite the lack of vital information 
it can be said with certainty that the present national diet of the Soviet 
citizen is smaller in quantity and poorer in composition than it was 
before the first Five Year Plan came into force in 1929. Whilst at 200 and 
150 kilos respectively, the average consumption of flour and potatoes is 
approximately as high as in 1927-28, the same cannot be said of meat 
and dairy produce. Sugar is probably the only foodstuff consumed in 
larger quantities than before rapid industrialization and collectivization 
began (11 kilos instead of 6 kilos in 1926-27). As millions of industrial 
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workers and officials are likely to be better off now than their fathers were 
twenty-five years ago, the main burden has fallen on the rural population. 
And it is here that the Soviet régime continues to meet its insurmountable 
barrier to progress. 

The reasons given by Khrushchev for this failure are manifold and 
cannot be listed in full. Passing mishaps must be distinguished from long- 
term causes. A long wet winter delayed last year’s ploughing and sowing, 
and unfavourable weather this year caused delays in harvesting potatoes 
and other root-crops. Moreover, the ill-considered decision last April to 
halve the retail prices of potatoes and vegetables must have unbalanced 
price relations in the kolkhoz markets to such an extent that kolkhozniks 
understandably reduced their output and delivery. The dislocations 
caused by these failures of nature and men, though serious, are unlikely 
to be of more than a temporary nature. But there are other and more 
important adjustments to be made. 

The causes of failure in livestock farming are officially sought largely 
in administrative mistakes, such as the use of incorrect delivery norms 
and dates, the insufficient use of mechanical power in fodder fields and 
cattle yards, the lack of incentives to collectives and kolkhozniks, and the 
shortage of technically trained staff and political leaders in collectives 
and machine tractor stations. Some of the details in the long list of errors 
and omissions given by Khrushchev are revealing indeed. Since the 
calendar year has been used for planning purposes, collective farms have 
become accustomed to keeping large numbers of unproductive live- 
stock beyond the census date of January 1st, thus causing a glut of poor 
meat early in the year instead of delivering fat beasts at the end of the 
season. It seems almost unbelievable that it has taken Government and 
Party fifteen years to recognize the effect of a change in delivery dates. 
An equally disastrous result has been caused by the practice of fixing live- 
stock delivery quotas in accordance with the number of livestock on each 
farm, and of laying down high compulsory delivery quotas and tractor 
rates for the well-run farms, while letting the badly-run farms off lightly. 
These practices had been condemned by the Government before the last 
war, when it decreed that delivery quotas be fixed on an acreage basis. 
Yet the Ministerial officials thought otherwise: ‘As soon as a collective 
farm rises above the level of its neighbour, the procurement officials 
prune it, just as gardeners prune shrubbery in the parks’. 

The lack of such material incentives as high procurement prices and 
low compulsory delivery quotas is also considered one of the reasons for 
the lag in the output and marketing of potatoes and vegetables, and for 
the low efficiency of machine tractor stations. While mechanization in 
the growing of grains and technical crops is considered satisfactory, the 
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same is not true of fodder crops and animal farming. As a result of this 
unbalance seasonal fluctuations in labour requirements occur which 
cause delays during the hay harvest and the periods when potatoes, 
roots and vegetables are planted and harvested. Nothing could illustrate 
more vividly than the seasonal labour fluctuation the failure of Soviet 
planners to arrive at a balanced farm economy in which man, tractor and 
horse are utilized fully and evenly throughout the year. 

Much of the blame for these shortcomings goes to the weakness of 
professional and political leadership. The majority of cadres are reported 
to have an inadequate technical background and training. Less than one 
out of five chairmen of collective farms has higher or secondary special 
education. Similarly, the overwhelming majority of directors, chief 
engineers and chief agronomists of machine tractor stations have no 
higher education. Almost one-third and two-thirds, respectively, of the 
directors and engineers of tractor stations have had none but ele- 
mentary education. This seems an odd state of affairs in a country in 
which industrialization and technical education have had high priority 
for the better part of twenty-five years. The answer lies in the preference 
given by the professional class to office work and in the high turnover of 
technical men. Although agricultural planning is a matter of years 
rather than months, in many collective farms the chairman changes 
twice or three times a year. Nearly one-third of all chairmen work in 
this capacity for less than one year. On the other hand, out of some 
350,000 trained agricultural specialists with higher or secondary educa- 
tion only 20 per cent. work in machine tractor stations or collectives. 
Another quarter are employed in administrative work, while the official 
report cannot account for the remaining half. 

How attractive a job a specialist with secondary education must hold 
in the Soviet Union may be gauged from Khrushchev’s statement that 
during the year each collective farm submits to the district agricultural 
department some 10,000 statistical indices, or eight times as many as 
before the war. The process of ‘depersonalization’ has indeed gone a long 
way. The Ministerial bureaucracy appears even less effective than the 
regional departments. In the Russian Federal Republic, which holds 
more than half the livestock and three-fifths of the sown area of the Soviet 
Union, the Ministry of Agriculture, instead of being engaged in the 
production of potatoes and vegetables, restricts its activities to problems 
of bee keeping and animal trapping. “This sounds like a joke [adds 
Khrushchev] but unfortunately it is not a joke but a fact’. Nor is the 
state of the Party and its work in the rural areas any better. Many of the 
leaders of rural Party cadres have only a slight knowledge of agriculture, 
and more than one-third of all secretaries of rural cadres have worked 
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in this capacity for less than one year. As a result the Party is weak in the 
rural areas. It disposes of only one million members, plus two 
million members of the Communist League of Youth. This is indeed a 
small proportion out of a rural population numbering almost 130 million 


people. 


III 


These then were the conditions which the new rulers of the Soviet 
Union confronted when they succeeded Stalin. While they can hardly 
have been taken by surprise, the temporary absence of a recognized 
central authority must have made them accutely aware of the dangers 
inherent in the situation. It should be recorded that, contrary to the 
previous practice of patching up weaknesses in economic planning in 
ad hoc fashion, the new rulers not only dealt swiftly with the urgent 
matters of the moment, but promptly designed a coherent agricultural 
strategy which shows a remarkable degree of self-confidence. Far from 
being afraid that concessions might undermine their authority in the 
countryside, they made liberal use of economic incentives without 
loosening for a moment their political grip on the rural population. The 
apparent confidence in the success of the new programme is even more 
striking than the frankness with which the mistakes of the past are 
recorded. If the new strategy leads to success it may well do away with 
some of the causes of the periodically recurring recessions of the farming 
industry. But will it succeed? Consideration of this question requires a 
brief glance at the technical, economic and political measures that are 
contemplated to raise farm output and rouse peasant interest without 
losing control in the countryside. 

In the technical sphere the emphasis is on measures likely to improve 
the output of animal produce and thus to restore the balance lost through 
the over-emphasis given in the past to grain production. First priority is 
naturally given to a substantial increase in livestock. Cow and cattle 
figures are to be raised by 5 and g million, respectively, before the end 
of next year. At the same time pig stocks are to be raised by 6 million, 
and flocks of sheep and goats by 35 million. These are ambitious aims, 
though they fall short of earlier targets. The goals for milk yields and 
carcass weights, and for total meat and milk output, are equally ambitious. 
Market supplies are to rise between last year and next year from 3 to 4 
million tons of meat, and from 10 to 14°3 million tons of milk. There is 
no chance of success in this field unless foddet supplies are increased very 
substantially. Provision is therefore made in the new plan for an extended 
production of fodder grains, fodder potatoes and green fodder. Con- 
centrates are to be produced and stocked in larger quantities than in the 
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past, and silage pits are to be built. The mechanization of arable farming 
is to be fostered by a greatly increased output of farm tractors. Pro- 
duction and consumption of fertilizers are also to be raised substantially. 
The yields of potatoes and roots are to be improved through planting by 
the square-cluster method, which is common practice in developed 
agricultural countries and which allows the mechanized cultivation of 
plants throughout their period of vegetation. The supply of vegetables 
is also to be encouraged in every possible way. 

Though ambitious by Soviet standards, most of these targets are 
modest if compared with Western results. In the United Kingdom, for 
instance, the density of livestock is seven times, the output of milk per 
unit of land eight times, and the application of fertilizers almost twenty 
times as great as in the Soviet Union. The success of the programme is 
largely dependent upon the economic measures which go with it. The 
concessions which the Government has made to the collectives, and to 
farmers in their individual capacity, specify in detail what was promised 
in summary fashion during the budget debate. Hitherto the cultivation 
of industrial crops was three-and-a-half times as rewarding as livestock 
farming. Now the financial balance is to be altered in favour of animal 
husbandry. This is to be achieved through substantial price increases. 
Procurement prices for compulsory deliveries of livestock are to be 
increased to 5:5 times their previous level; those for milk and butter are 
to be doubled, and those for vegetables and potatoes raised by 25 to 250 
per cent. Simultaneously, the prices payable for voluntary sales in excess 
of compulsory deliveries are also to be raised. Other economic concessions 
include the reduction of delivery quotas and the abolition of delivery 
arrears; advance payments and grants in aid; incentives in kind and 
sales of consumer goods in exchange for farm products; higher wages 
and premiums for workers in machine tractor stations. Contrary to 
recent official pronouncements, collectives are encouraged to produce the 
bricks and tiles required for the building of workers’ cottages and cattle 
sheds. 

While these and other economic and technical projects are likely to 
bear some fruit in the years to come, it would be hazardous to assume the 
likelihood of as quick and as large an improvement in farm output and 
food supplies as Malenkov and Khrushchev have promised in recent 
speeches. It is true that these promises did not go beyond what was laid 
down in the fifth Five Year Plan, but it must be remembered that the 
Plan targets for the farming and food industries were over-ambitious 
and that agriculture fell far short of expectations during the first three 
years of the period. It can be said with certainty that at the end of the 
current Plan period in 1955, farm income and food consumption, though 
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increased above current levels, will be well below the targets fixed at 
40 per cent. and more above the levels reached in 1950. 

The cost to the Exchequer of the various economic programmes is 
estimated at 15,000 and 35,000 million roubles, respectively, for the 
current and for next year, while the additional income due to go to the 
farming industry is estimated at 13,000 and 20,000 million roubles, 
respectively. No official information on total farm income is available, 
but it will probably be increased through these economic concessions by 
approximately 10 per cent. This is more than collectives and kolkhozniks 
could have hoped to gain, but it is still far less than industrial workers 
have achieved through six successive retail price reductions. The financial 
outlay is justified officially by way of reference to the ‘fundamental 
principle’ of material interest in socialist society. It is a departure from 
previous political doctrine and economic practice that the individual 
kolkhoznik is singled out for preferential treatment in this respect. The 
Government seems to have learned its lesson. Discrimination against 
the individual farming household and his privately-owned livestock, as 
intended under the Three Year Plan of 1949, was bound to lead to disaster 
in the livestock industry. As before in Soviet history, the Government 
has been forced, not by organized resistance but by the unequivocal 
non-co-operation of 20 million individual families, to retreat from its 
previous position and to brand as ‘pernicious’ the practice of infringing 
the interests of collective farmers with regard to livestock in their private 
possession. Khrushchev, who only three years ago had been urging the 
‘hard’ policy, summed up the present official attitude in these words: 


Only people who do not understand the policy of the Party can think that 
the productive livestock possessed by a collective farmer’s household, 
within the limits envisaged in the Collective Farm Statute, represents a 
danger to the socialist system. The personal ownership of livestock is not a 
hindrance but a help to the commonly owned animal husbandry, and 
consequently is of benefit to the collective farmer, to the collective farm 
and to the State. 


Those who may conclude that a lasting change of Soviet political 
philosophy has taken place in the agricultural sphere will, however, be 
disappointed to find that the concessions to the individual farm house- 
hold are clearly considered of a temporary nature only. Khrushchev 
hastened to assure his audience that these measures are considered 
expedient merely as long as the consumers’ needs cannot be satisfied by 
the communal enterprise of the collective farms. 

The time will come when the development of commonly owned 


animal husbandry will reach such a level that the personal demand of the 
collective farmer for livestock product will be fully satisfied by the common 
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xed at enterprise, and then it will be unprofitable for the collective farmer to have 
livestock in his personal possession. 

mes is So as to make his position clear beyond any doubt, Khrushchev added 

or the with reference to the Baltic States, where all individual farms have not 

to the yet been transferred to collectives, that there could not be two opinions 

on this matter: ‘we want gradually to liquidate the system of individual 





oubles, 

ilable, farms and to set up collective farm settlements. But it would be a mistake 
ons by to show haste in the practical solution of this problem’. 

ozniks |) This then is the political concept of the architects of the new farm 


orkers programme. So as to make sure that it will become effective, the post 
ancial of the useless and despised deputy director of the machine tractor station, 
nental who was formerly in charge of political work, will be abolished. In his 
» from place a team of Party instructors headed by a secretary of the District 
vidual Party Committee will be attached to every tractor station. In this way the 
- The || Government hopes to intensify the work and to tighten the control of 
gainst the Party in the countryside, and to extend the Party cadres beyond the 
ck, as 76,000 collectives in which they are organized at present to all 94,000 
isaster collectives. In addition, an appeal is being made to former members of 
iment work teams in machine tractor stations, and to some 50,000 members 
ivocal of the Soviet intelligentsia, to strengthen the work in the rural areas. 
m. its When on former occasions industrial workers and intellectuals were 
nging | sent into the country they went empty-handed, extorting grain or waging 
rivate class warfare in the villages. This time their arrival as organizers or 
ig th technicians is to coincide with a wave of economic concessions to the 


ds: farming community. Time will show whether these measures will set in 
motion a movement which will gain further concessions from Govern- 

ment and Party, or whether the régime will be able once more to reverse 

a its policy and to sacrifice the interest of the individual peasant in the 

ta name of collectivization. 
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THE SAINT-SIMONIAN EXTRAVAGANZA 


Norman Cohn 
Professor of French, Magee University College, Londonderry 


If the Saint-Simonian movement as it developed from 1825, the year of 
Saint-Simon’s death, to 1831 deserves to be remembered partly for its 
contribution to Socialist thought and partly as a portent of present-day 
totalitarianism,* during the remaining two years of its existence it survived 
as one of those eccentric sects which fascinate by their very grotesqueness, 

By 1831 the movement had been turned by the fantastic Prosper- 
Barthélemy Enfantin into an authoritarian church, of which he was at 
once Messiah and Pope. About the same time there began to appear, 
alongside a social doctrine which still bore a certain resemblance to that 
originally propounded by Saint-Simon, a specifically religious doctrine 
of which Saint-Simon had known nothing. God, Enfantin decided, was 
All: ‘All is in Him, All is by Him, All is Him.’t Nothing could be less 
novel than this; but when the pantheism of the Saint-Simonians blended 
with another of their ideas, that of ‘the rehabilitation of matter,’ a creed 
emerged which was not without originality. To Saint-Simon himself ‘the 
rehabilitation of matter’ meant no more than ‘to work in this life for the 
increase of the well-being of the human race,’ ‘to procure for the human 
race the highest degree of felicity which it can attain during its terrestrial 
life.’ To the pantheistic Saint-Simonians it meant something more. If 
God is All, then, they argued, He is also the material universe. He is also 
Man, and Man in his physical no less than in his spiritual being. The 
divinity of material and bodily existence was the central dogma of the 
new religion. With much typographical exertion the point is hammered 
home: “THE MOST STRIKING, THE NEWEST, if not the most important aspect 
of the general progress which humanity is called to make Topay consists 
in the REHABILITATION OF MATTER, a rehabilitation which can take place 
only in so far as a new religious conception shall have reintroduced into the 
providential order and into God Himself that element or rather that aspect of 


* Cf. ‘The Saint-Simonian Portent’>, THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, October, 


1952. 
+ E.g. Exposition de la Doctrine de Saint-Simon, Premiére et Deuxiéme Années, edition 
of 1854, Paris, p. 410. 
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universal existence which Christianity has smitten with its reprobation.’* Such 
a change will mean a prodigious enrichment of human living: ‘The 
conception which rehabilitates matter, by reintroducing it into God 
Himself, not only instals man in possession of an existence which 
Christianity has denied him; it further enlarges the field of his love and 
of his intelligence; of his love, since it leaves him nothing to fear or hate; 
and of his intelligence, since in summoning him to know God it summons 
him to know ALL.’f 

The social attitudes, the hierarchy of values, the whole emotional tone 
of the Saint-Simonian movement began to change. The rational organiza- 
tion of an industrial society, about which in the past the Saint-Simonians 
had thought and written so much, came to interest them less and less. The 
sentimental yearning which had always been the deepest source of their 
activity now became fully conscious, dominating all their thinking and 
dictating all their fantasies. Love, they were convinced, would henceforth 
permeate all human affairs. The society of the future would be a society 
bound together by love; and it would be guided and governed by a 
priesthood which would consist of men and women pre-eminently 
endowed with ‘intuition,’ ‘sympathy,’ ‘love.’} In these developments of 
latter-day Saint-Simonism a large part was undoubtedly played by 
women.§ Women came to be far more strongly represented in the 
Saint-Simonian church than in any other social movement of that time. 
They were to be found at every level of the hierarchy and they formed 
the bulk of the audiences at the public ‘prédications.’ Yet if women were 
attracted by the new religiosity, as they had not been by the earlier 
schemes for the reorganization of industry and banking, they did not 
themselves produce any of the ideas which went to make up the Saint- 
Simonian mythology. What happened was that the presence of a number 
of attractive young women in the movement stimulated some of the men, 
and particularly Enfantin, to wild flights of pseudo-mysticism which in 
the end almost all the women rejected. 


* Ibid., p. 404. 
Tt Ibid., p. 414. 
t Ibid., p. 478. At this stage the Saint-Simonians were inclined to think that artists 
would make the best priests; cf. Marguérite Thibert, Le réle social de art d’aprés les 
Saint-Simoniens, Paris, 1926. Few artists were attracted. An exception was the 
composer Félicien David: and even he declined to produce a symphony on the 
theme, ‘To each according to his capacity, to each capacity according to its works.’ 
§ Apart from the general works on Saint-Simonism, the role of women in the 
movement, and the nature of Saint-Simonian feminism, are discussed in the 
following monographs: Marguérite Thibert, Le féminisme frangais de 1830 4 1850, 
Paris, 1926; Ch. Patureau-Mirand, De la femme et de son réle dans la société d’aprés 
les écrits Saint-Simoniens, Limoges, 1910, J. Ivray, L’aventure Saint-Simonienne et les 
Semmes, Paris, 1928, contains interesting anecdotes. 
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Though in all his writings Saint-Simon had said scarcely a word about 
women, the Saint-Simonians were convinced feminists. Already in 1828 
it was agreed that the Saint-Simonian era would be marked by the com- 
plete emancipation of women. In this there was nothing surprising. There 
had been feminists during the French Revolution and sex-equality 
figured in almost all the schemes of social reorganization produced around 
1830. But the Saint-Simonians were feminists after their own fashion. So 
far from minimizing the differences between the sexes, as feminists com- 
monly do, they greatly exaggerated them. In their eyes women were the 
embodiment of one side of life: of affection, of religious feeling, of beauty, 
of intuition, of passion; that is, of precisely those qualities which the 
Saint-Simonians were coming to value most highly. When they demanded 
the emancipation of women the Saint-Simonians were in fact seeking to 
liberate, for the enrichment of society,these supposedly feminine qualities.* 

Taken separately, none of these ideas was particularly explosive; but 
when they coalesced they produced a detonation loud enough to startle 
the Parisian bourgeoisie of the 1830’s. The myth which Saint-Simonism had 
conjured up was of a world which was wholly divine and ready, without 
more ado, to be ‘reintroduced into God’; in which everything was good 
and nothing therefore could be condemned; in which ‘love’, ‘sympathy’ 
and ‘intuition’ were the supreme values, but in which material and bodily 
existence, in so far as it had been disdained by Christianity, was to undergo 
some strange apotheosis; in which the emancipation of women was to 
imply a liberation of the emotions. One might suppose that it would have 
been clear where all this was leading, but to the Saint-Simonians it was 

not at all clear. They accepted the new ideas piecemeal, without protest. 
When Enfantin made his synthesis and drew his conclusions many even 
of the most devoted were deeply shocked. 

In a letter to his mother, in August 1831, Enfantin announced his 
discovery: “The same man with the same woman for a whole lifetime, 
that is one form of this religion; divorce and a new union with a new 


* This applies to the ‘official doctrine’ of the movement, which was that of the 
middle-class men. A moderate and quite unmystical feminism was advocated by 
Suzanne Voilquin and a few other working-class women in the periodicals which 
they founded, wrote and kept in being for eighteen months: La Femme Libre, later 
La Femme de P Avenir and La Femme Nouvelle. Disdained by the leadership, this 
propaganda was the most positive contribution made by Saint-Simonism to the 
emancipation of women. Few Parisian working girls of the time can have had so 
adventurous a career as Suzanne Voilquin. She accompanied the Saint-Simonians 
to Egypt, where she entered harems and tried without success to convert the 
odalisques to feminism. The fullest account of Saint-Simonian activities in Egypt 
is to be found in her Journal d’une fille du peuple. Later she went to live in St Peters- 
burg, and from there to America. 
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spouse, that is a second form of this religion.’* To the supervisory College 
of the Saint-Simonian church he explained that mankind consisted of two 
types: the naturally constant (‘les immobiles’) and the naturally inconstant 
(‘les mobiles’). Both types of temperament were equally worthy of respect 
‘and consideration, in fact both were equally ‘holy’. Therefore divorce 
must be recognized as an institution no less legitimate — or ‘holy’ — than 
marriage. Only so could justice be done to the needs of all mankind, and 
only so could adultery and prostitution be abolished. In themselves these 
general recommendations for a liberalization of the divorce laws would 
scarcely have caused a scandal, but when Enfantin fitted them into the 
framework of the Saint-Simonian religion they took on a very special 
significance. For divorce to be legitimate, he insisted, it must be proved 
that the new union would be an improvement on the old, that it would 
mark a progress both from the r ‘int of view of the individuals concerned 
and of society as a whole; and this was something which could be decided 
only by a married couple of Saint-Simonian priests. To this “Couple- 
Prétre’ the regulation of the lives, and especially of the matrimonial lives, 
of the faithful was to be entrusted. The confessional must therefore be 
introduced. At the same time the priestly couple, itself the most loving of 
beings, must be bound to all members of the Saint-Simonian church by 
bonds of love. But in a world in which matter had been rehabilitated, this 
love would naturally find a physical expression. “The Priest, Father of the 
universal family, does not at all desire within the private family to cherish 
or to adorn with prerogatives the pure and unimpaired transmission of 
his blood.’t What was true of the priest was true also of the priestess. 
Indeed it was the duty of both priest and priestess ‘to charm, carry away, 
subjugate and ravish, and to deploy in their ambition for conquest, the 
impetus of passion and the ingenious tactics of coquetry.’f 

There were those amongst the Saint-Simonians who were prepared to 
outstrip Enfantin and to advocate complete free-love, the abolition of the 
family and of the status of parenthood, the replacement of mothers by 
state-employed ‘social mothers.’§ But these radicals were few. Most of 


* XXVII, 195. Unless otherwise stated references, are to volume and page of the 
Oeuvres completes de Saint-Simon et d’Enfantin, Paris, 1865-78. 47 vols. 

t Globe, March 19th, 1832. 

t Barrault, Les trois Familles, Morale, Paris, 1832, pp. 196-198. 

§ Cf. Claire Démar, Ma loi d’avenir, Paris, 1833. This booklet was printed from 
a manuscript which was found beside the body of the authoress when, together 
with her lover, she committed suicide. It is interesting to note that it contains a 
tribute to that curious cosmopolitan ‘the Chevalier Lawrence.’ This Old Etonian 
and friend of Goethe was best known for his novel The Empire of the Nairs; or, the 
Rights of Woman, attacking marriage and advocating free-love, which appeared in 
German in 1%01 under the auspices of Schiller, was translated into English by the 
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the Saint-Simonians were agreed that this was not at all what they had 
meant by ‘the rehabilitation of matter’. The members of the College 
debated the new morality with an intensity which at least testifies to their 
sincerity. ‘Often . . . the discussions lasted whole days, whole nights, with- 
out interruption, without distraction, without rest. It sometimes happened 
that young men . . . staggered and fainted: the bodies were removed 
without the discussion being held up on that account. One day M. 
Cazeaux went into an ecstasy for an hour and began to prophesy. Another 
day M. Olinde Rodrigues had a sort of apoplectic seizure because, when 
he asked of each member whether it was not true that the Holy Spirit 
dwelt in him (Rodrigues), M. Reynaud answered with words of dis- 
belief.’* Bazard, with whom Enfantin had so far shared the office of 
Supreme Father, had a cerebral stroke from which he was to die the 
following year. All emerged hollow-eyed, broken, in despair. In the end 
the dispute had to be brought before the Saint-Simonian church as a 
whole. There were a score of resignations, which included all the veterans 
of the movement (though not all its outstanding members). The general 
view was expressed by the veteran Hippolyte Carnot: ‘Your doctrine is 
the regulation of adultery.’ 

The Saint-Simonian church now entered on its last and most spectacular 
phase. So far Enfantin had taken little part in the public preaching. Now 
he delivered a whole series of sermons. An eloquence which once startled 
Europe (and particularly Metternich) deserves perhaps to be sampled at 
some length: 


Today, the world is still so penetrated by the traditions of Christian 
morality that profound, durable affections, sedate, cautious, meditative, reasonable 
characters, and virtues such as modesty, reserve, even abstinence, nay continence, 
enjoy, if not in FAcT at least in LAw, the privilege of taking precedence over 
the lively and ardent passions, over energetic, boiling, enthusiastic, exalted 
characters, over assurance, self-confidence, ambition, glory, finally over the love of 
luxury, of pleasure, of éclat, of brilliance, of beauty and of all the joys which the 
Church called profane. . . . 

In the presence of these women, moved by their sorrow and by the dis- 
orders to which their revolt gives birth, struck by the prodigious power 
which is stifled and tortured in a thousand ways in these beings condemned 
by the Church, rebellious angels whom she has smitten low for eighteen 
centuries, daughters of Satan whom she has crucified in their spirit, being 
unable to crucify them in their flesh, demons whom she has disdained, 
vilified, damned, I have glorified Gop, Samvt-Smon and MyseELr.... 

But what is then that future which will give satisfaction, justification, 


author in 1811 (when it attracted the enthusiastic admiration of the youthful 
Shelley), and into French in 1817. 

* Louis Blanc, Révolution frangaise. Historie de dix ans, 1830-1840. Paris, 1843. Vol. 
III, pp. 128-129. 
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SANCTIFICATION to these eternal GENTILEs whom Rome has been unable to 
convert and who have preferred to bow beneath the scimitar of Mahomet 
rather than kneel before the Cross where the flesh was martyred? What is 
that temple shining with riches and resounding with joy, to which religion 
will draw those ardent, passionate, enthusiastic hearts which the Christian 
priests sent, in contempt and anger, back to Satan, to punish them for not 
having renounced his pomp? What is that loving priesthood which shall 
understand what Jesus and his ministers, for all their love, did not and 
could not understand ? 

. One understands the truth of what has so often been said concerning 
the fleshly bastardization of the human race, since the fall of paganism and 
under the influence of Christianity, especially since the fall of what still 
remained of paganism in the Christian world, that is to say since the 
destruction of the nobility, of militarism and of the royal races. . . . Today 
humanity is in this respect in the most distressing critical situation; it bears 
the marks of the fasts and macerations of Christianity, and more and more 
it is prey to the disorders inseparable from the revolt of the FLesH against 
the law of a God who is PuRE spirit. Humanity has passed three centuries 
in criticizing its former dogma and in seeking a new science; it has reasoned, 
discussed, argued, protested without ceasing; the profane spirit has vanquished 
the sacred spirit; but it is still spirit, the flesh is deformed; humanity is ugly, 
it has a prodigious head; it is a monster like Asmodeus, which reasons 
terribly; it moves about, it talks, but it no longer loves.’* 


The disciples were enthralled. Henceforth, they proclaimed in their 
newspaper Le Globe, ‘human affairs will be directed by beauty and love; 
egoism will no longer be a crime; pride and ambition, those aspects of 
God, will be rehabilitated. . . . Life will be dancing, joy, laughter, love.’f 
The dichotomy of Flesh and Spirit was extended by them into an all- 
embracing interpretation of politics, history and geography. “The flesh’ 
was equated to the principle of inconstancy, which in turn was equated to 
the Occident. The Orient, realm of absolutism, conservatism and ‘the 
spirit’, emerged also as the realm of fidelity in love. The two realms were 
at present struggling for supremacy, and the theatre of their war was the 
Mediterranean. Soon, however, they would be reconciled. Flesh and 
Spirit were about to mate, and then the Mediterranean would be their 
wedding-bed. To facilitate the mating Le Globe recommended the imme- 
diate setting-up of a network of banks and the laying of 6,000,000 metres 
of railway-track.{ 

Nevertheless Enfantin would not take the responsibility of announcing 
that Emancipation of the Flesh which was to be the mark of the Golden 
Age. First, he declared, the new morality must be sanctioned by a 


* XIV, 144, 152, 153, 160. The quotations are from Enfantin’s fifth ‘teaching,’ 
on account of which he was later prosecuted. 

+ Globe, March 12th, 1832. 

t XIV, 45 sq; and Globe, February 1st, 2nd, ar and 15th, 1832. 
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Woman-Messiah. Although when this idea was first mooted it was perhaps 
merely a prudent tactical move, very soon it had completely fascinated 
both Enfantin arid his male disciples (the women remained on the whole 
unmoved). Henceforth the great preoccupation of the Saint-Simonians 
was the Aitente, the Awaiting of the Woman, the Cry to the Mother. Even 
the doctrine of free-love faded into the background. It was understood 
that the Coming of the Woman would itself be the great miracle, through 
which the world would be reborn. At all meetings Enfantin, the Supreme 
Father, now appeared with an empty chair beside his own: the Golden 
Age was to dawn when the Mother had taken her place upon that 
pontifical throne. 

Pending that unique event all women Saint-Simonians were, to their 
surprise, expelled from the hierarchy of the Saint-Simonian church. At 
the beginning of 1832, Enfantin and forty male disciples even retired to 
lead a monastic life in a large house at Ménilmontant. Here total celibacy 
was the rule for all, even for the married; there were heartrending scenes 
when the men took leave of their wives, as they thought for ever. Private 
property was abolished: the community shared all things and did its own 
domestic work. If the hands of the disciples suffered, so much the better: 
‘When the proletarian presses them he will feel that these are calloused 
hands; we are innoculating ourselves with the proletarian nature.’* In 
June the disciples ceremonially adopted a symbolic uniform designed by 
Enfantin: the tunic blue, for faith; the trousers white, for love; the waist- 
coat red, for work, bearing in front the name of the wearer, and buttoned 
behind to remind him of his dependence on his brethren. They also grew 
beards, Enfantin’s being particularly luxuriant.t They held ceremonial 
festivals of work, carrying symbolic picks and shovels and singing symbolic 
songs beneath a symbolic flag, and watched on the one hand by selected 
workers from Paris and on the other hand by the police. In their idle 
moments they abandoned themselves to strange fantasies. Plans were made 
for the rebuilding of Paris and recorded in prose-poems: 


Above the breast of my town, at the sympathetic centre from which 
diverge and on which converge all the passions, where sorrows and joys 
vibrate, I will build my temple, centre of life, solar plexus of the colossus. 
. .. My TEMPLE Is A womAN! ... Around her vast body, as far as the belt, 
galleries rise in a spiral, spaced out like the festoons of ball-dresses. . . . I will 
uproot from beside the boulevards . . . all the buildings consecrated to the 
ecstasies of the spirit and.to the frenzies of the senses, they will move off like 
a troupe of male and female dancers, whose quiverings will spread to the 


* VII, 36. 
+ Portraits of the Saint-Simonians and relics of their uniforms can be seen, with 
the permission of the Director, at the Bibliothéque de I’Arsenal at Paris. The 
immense Saint-Simonian Archives are also housed there. 
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very extremities of my colossus, and entwined around one another, they 
will group themselves around the Etoile. . .. Run then, run! All you peoples 
of the north and of the south, Prussians, Englishmen, Russians! .. . 
Come! Here the earth swells with its desire to live with the life of man; 
here the earth gives itself to man, like a woman to her lover. . . .* 


In August 1832 Enfantin and two of his lieutenants were brought to 
trial on a charge of offending against public morality. They were found 
guilty and sentenced to a fine and a year’s imprisonment.f In December, 
Enfantin entered Sainte-Pélagie to serve his sentence, but amongst 
the disciples excitement continued to mount. It was felt that 1833, being 
the eighteenth centenary of the death of Christ, was destined to be the 
year of the Mother. Moreover, the world was full of signs: the death of 
Napoleon II, the plot by the Duchesse de Berry to effect a legitimist 
restoration, sundry volcanic eruptions, a comet — these things could have 
no other meaning. The Coming of the Woman was clearly imminent. 
Only her whereabouts was open to debate. Some argued for America, as 
lying outside the realm of the Father; some for Odessa, famous for its 
fertility; some for India, ‘that land of child-bearing, where the egg has 
altars, where Fecundity is deified.’t The matter was settled by two girls 
who in a trance announced the answer: the Woman-Messiah was in 
Constantinople. 

The message was heard above all by Barrault, once chief orator of the 
movement. He was at once convinced. Had not the West produced the 
Father ? ‘It is enough for you, West; for you, East, the glory of giving birth 
to the Mother!’§ ‘Paris, Constantinople! God, on the vast keyboard of the 
world, has touched these two notes, and a sublime chord will spring from 
it!’|| The Mother was probably an odalisque in a harem: a new crusade 
must be organized to deliver her from that sepulchre. Barrault founded 
the Holy Order of the Companions of the Woman, with the device: “Let 
us go to the Woman as the eagle to the light!’ Missions were organized: 
one to remain in France, with its centre at Lyons; a mission of two for 
Cairo; the main ‘Mission of the Mother,’ under Barrault himself as ‘the 
St Peter of the Mother,’ to proceed to Constantinople. From prison 
Enfantin issued his orders for the operation: Barrault was to gather strong 
men about him, autocratically; they would sing a hymn to the Father each 
morning, to the Mother each evening. ‘For you Constantinople! On the 
* VIII, 72 sq. 

t A full account of this supremely comical trial is given in Religion Saint-Simonienne. 
Proces en la Cours d’Assises de la Seine. Paris, 4 la Librairie Saint-Simonienne, 1832. 
t Quoted by S. Charléty, Histoire du Saint-Simonisme, revised edition, Paris, 1931, 


p. 212. s 
§ Barrault, A Paris, Paris, 1831, p. 1. 
|| Barrault, 7833 ou I’ Année de la Mére, Lyon, 1833. 
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way, salute Rome, Jerusalem and the tomb of Byron! . . . Respect to all 
women, whoever they may be. . . . Salute them all, these daughters of the 
Orient, in my name, and aloud!’* This would indeed be a mating of East 
and West: “The great communion is at hand, the Mediterranean will be 
beautiful this year. From Gibraltar to Scutari: that burning coast rises 
and calls the West slumbering beneath the words of its political phrase- 
makers.’ 

The mission had no funds at all, but this was no obstacle. The crusaders 
dressed themselves in white, took a vow of chastity and made their way 
from Paris to Marseilles on foot, working in the fields to earn their keep. 
At Lyons they were given a piano which accompanied them to Asia. 
Barrault made his entry into Marseilles at the head of a crowd (it is said) 
of more than 20,000. From Marseilles the crusaders worked their passage 
to Turkey. As the boat sailed from France their exultant hymns to the 
Woman, accompanied on the piano, sounded across the sea. Arrived in 
Constantinople, Barrault set up house in a ruined tomb; in the streets he 
greeted all women, with bared head, in the name of Enfantin. The other 
disciples preached Saint-Simonism at street corners, but unfortunately in 
French to a Turkish population. Arrested by order of the Sultan, the 
crusaders submitted from prison a summary of their principles, which this 
time they had taken the precaution of translating into Turkish. It read: 
‘Saint-Simon, the Supreme Father, God Father and Mother, Woman the 
equal of Man, art the equal of industry; . . . the Golden Age is not behind, 
as the poets have said, it is in front; on the day when the Woman shall 
speak the heavens will open, and God will be seen in His glory.’¢ The 
Sultan, unperturbed, ordered the release of the prisoners. 

Meanwhile Barrault had decided that the Woman-Messiah was bound 
to be a Jewess and accordingly launched an appeal “To Jewish Women’: 
‘Daughter of Abraham, pure blood of David, Ark of the final Covenant, 
redemptress of women and of the workers, unquenchable source of glory 
and pleasure, caressing Shulamite, well-beloved companion, holy spouse, 
appear, appear!’§ But the appeal remained unanswered and disagree- 
ments began to spring up among the disciples. The second-in-command, 
Rigaud, had all along maintained that the Woman-Messiah would be 
found not in Constantinople, but in India. Barrault, unable to accept this 
view, suggested a compromise: the mission would proceed to the island of 
Rotumah, in Oceania, and establish there the Saint-Simonian religion 


* ‘Lettre du Pére 4 Barrault,’ in 1833 ou l’ Année de la Mere. 
t 1833 ou l’Année de la Mére; cf. XXVIII, 144, Enfantin’s letter of January 25th, 
1833. 

~ Maxime Du Camp, Souvenirs littéraites, Paris, 1882, Vol. II, p. 130. 

§ Aux femmes juives, quoted by Charléty, op. cit., pp. 212-213. 
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and a model government. “The news of our happiness will reach Europe, 
the states will hasten to imitate us.’ First, however, they would seek the 
Woman in Russia.* The disciples reached Russian territory, but were 
expelled the following day. Back in Constantinople they at last admitted 
defeat. The Cairo mission had meanwhile proved equally luckless. In 
Paris a young woman who had offered herself as Woman-Messiah had 
been promptly reclaimed by her mother. A mission which had been so 
rash, at Geneva, as to glorify the memory of Rousseau’s mistress, Mme de 
Warens, had been thrown into the Rhéne. The search had failed. In his 
prison Enfantin commented: ‘It is a solemn mystery, the apostolic sense 
of which God does not reveal to me.’ 

So ended the Call to the Mother, the Awaiting of the Woman. In 
August 1833, Enfantin was amnestied and at the head of a large body of 
disciples joined the Cairo mission. But the days of the Woman-Messiah 
were over. During his imprisonment Enfantin had hit upon the idea of a 
Suez Canal, and this now occupied all his thoughts. Saint-Simonism 
returned with a jerk to the preoccupation with scientific and industrial 
development from which it had started out. In the next thirty years the 
prosperity of France increased greatly, and to this the Saint-Simonians 
contributed more than their share. Several of these strange visionaries 
proved themselves men of outstanding commercial and administrative 
ability. Enfantin’s principal lieutenant, Michel Chevalier, became a 
power at the court of Napoleon III. Barrault, ‘the St Peter of the Mother’, 
concerned himself with the construction of railways in Spain and Russia. 
Even ‘the poet of God’, Duveyrier, who had been the wildest propagandist 
of free-love, wrote pamphlets on foreign policy for the Emperor and 
became an expert on the law of patents. The Crédit Mobilier was founded 
and staffed by Saint-Simonians. Enfantin himself did much to popularize 
the idea of the joint-stock company; he carried through the railway 
amalgamation which resulted in the Paris-Lyon-Marseille ; in the 1840’s he 
organized the Société des Etudes pour le Canal de Suez, and thereby 
launched the scheme which de Lesseps was later, without acknowledge- 
ment, to take over; and he ended as a prosperous and respected citizen. 
Long before that time the world had agreed to forget what nevertheless 
remains one of the most fantastic episodes in the history of quasi-religious 
extravagance. 


* Du Camp, op. cit., p. 132. 
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THE LATIN AMERICAN REVIEWS 
George Pendle 


To discuss all the periodicals that are published in the Spanish-speaking 
countries of America would be an impossible task. It is fortunate, there- 
fore, that they do not all arrive regularly, and that some of them fail to 
reach us for months and years at a time. But there are several reviews 
whose punctual arrival we rely upon and whose disappearance would be 
regretted. Among these, is Sur (Buenos Aires), whose future seems un- 
certain. Sur’s patron and editor, Sefiora Victoria Ocampo, was only 
recently released from prison, having been arrested as a member of not 
merely one but two anti-Peronista groups: (a) the conservative ‘Jockey 
Club’, landowning class, and (5) the ‘foreign-influenced’, democratic 
highbrows. Usually these two sections of the Argentine population have 
little in common; but they both have reasons for disapproving of the 
present régime. Since General Perén came to power, however, Sur (to 
the disappointment of many of its supporters) has always been careful to 
avoid even indirect references to politics and the state of the nation. 
The cover of the issue published immediately after the death of Sefiora 
Eva Perén carried two (rather too small, perhaps?) mourning tabs. 

Latin American reviews are frequently criticized by nationalists and 
regional enthusiasts for the amount of space which they give to contribu- 
tions by foreign authors and for their neglect of local problems, An 
attack by the Chilean Communist, Pablo Neruda, whose lyrical poetry 
is admired throughout the continent, is quoted in Sur No. 221: 


When we read the reviews published in our America, whether it be in 
Uruguay or Panama, we notice their cosmopolitan preoccupations, their 
anxiety that not a single issue shall appear without some reference to the 
Nazi ideology of Heidegger, or to the destructive Sartre. This is an indica- 
tion of the cosmopolitanism and de-nationalization of the present leaders 
of South American society. The super-intellectual élite moves away from 
our problems and from the people’s struggle. We find that reviews such as 
Sur devote whole numbers to international spies and colonialists, such as 
Lawrence of Arabia, and to traitors such as Drieu la Rochelle, who at the 
time of the liberation of Paris committed suicide rather than go to the 
gallows. 
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It is of some significance, perhaps, that when the President of Argentina 
paid an official visit to Santiago a few months ago, Pablo Neruda was 
among the Chilean cultural leaders who welcomed him: the Communist 
and the Peronista share certain enemies. 

Many Latin Americans who are in neither of the extreme political 
camps wish their countries to adopt ‘the third position’: that is to say a 
position on the margin of the struggle between the U S Aand the U SSR. 
This fact partly explains the present vogue of Arnold Toynbee. Chapters 
from Toynbee’s magnum opus have appeared in a dozen or more periodicals, 
and the second number of the new Puerto Rican review La Torre contains 
a translation of his first two Reith lectures. It is easy to understand the 
attraction of these lectures for Latin Americans, who find in them evi- 
dence that their own hopes and fears have historical justification. Even 
those Latin Americans who are of recent European origin and who have 
no exaggerated nationalist sentiments, feel that Toynbee is writing as 
their champion when he warns “The West’: 

A Westerner who wants to grapple with this subject, must try, for a 
few minutes, to slip out of his native Western skin and look at the encounter 
between the world and the West through the eyes of the great non-Western 
majority of mankind. Different though the non-Western peoples of the 
world may be from one another in race, language, civilization, and 
religion, if any Western inquirer asks them their opinion of the West, he 
will hear them all giving him the same answer. . . . The West, they will 
tell him, has been the arch-aggressor of modern times, and each will have 
their own experience of Western aggression to bring up against him. 

Westerners invaded and plundered Middle and South America, and 
harnessed the continent’s economy in the service of their own. Two 
world wars have encouraged the Latin Americans to seek ‘economic 
independence’, and they now have no desire to become involved in the 
struggle for power between the democratic nations and the Communist 
bloc. That contest, they feel, is a matter which exclusively concerns the 
peoples of the northern hemisphere. They do not consider the USSR 
as a potential danger in the South, and Toynbee disposes of any qualms 
that they may have in this respect by reminding his readers that in the 
past Russia has never been guilty of aggression against the West. Professor 
Toynbee can thus be interpreted as advocating the ‘third position’. 
Authors in each of the Latin American republics are very conscious 
of their isolation, not only in regard to Europe but even within their own 
continent: usually, their work is almost unknown outside their national 
frontiers. This cultural parcellation has an economic parallel: trade 
between the Latin American republics is relatively slight, the great 
mountain ranges and jungles constituting formidable barriers to inter- 
regional commerce. There are of course certain notable exceptions to 
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the prevalent parochialism in literature: the poets Pablo Neruda, Gabriela 
Mistral (Chile) and Jorge Luis Borges (Argentina) have a continental 
reputation, and the two most widely diffused reviews — Cuadernos Ameri- 
canos (Mexico) and Sur — are read in many countries. In general, however, 
the writer’s audience is small and local. For this reason, in the Uruguayan 
weekly Marcha (No. 686) Manuel Pedro Gonzalez suggests that it is 
absurd to speak as though a ‘Latin American culture’ already existed. 
‘To-day, he says, ‘just as half a century ago, our intellectuals are better 
informed about the latest books published in France and the USA 
than about the literary production of our America’. The ethnic, cultural 
and economic complexity of Latin America has probably been under- 
estimated by those who (since Bolivar) have proclaimed that the in- 
habitants of these republics are conscious of their essential unity. The 
local insurrections against Spain in the early decades of the nineteenth 
century were spontaneous popular risings, but Gonzalez rightly asserts 
that there has never been any sign of a popular movement in favour of 
‘Hispanic-Americanism’ or ‘Latin-Americanism’. Publicists such as José 
Marti and José Enrique Rodé have sincerely and eloquently preached 
‘the American ideal’, but they have failed to bring to life ‘an American 
conscience’. Indeed, in the opinion of Manuel Pedro Gonzalez, Hispanic 
America, in spite of a common language and religion, is composed of as 
many and varied elements as is Europe and, with the growth of national- 
ism, the various republics are becoming increasingly different from one 
another year by year. Therefore the local literatures are developing on 
divergent lines also. But the European reader, who, from his external 
point of view, notices in particular the qualities which the authors of 
these nineteen nationalities have in common, is unlikely to agree with the 
dictum that ‘an Hispanic-American literature does not exist’. 

That remarkable compatriot of General Perén’s, Jorge Luis Borges, 
who has always had a taste for esoteric subjects, writes about isolation of 
another kind in one of his brief, densely-packed essays: “The Scandinavian 
Destiny’ (Sur, double number 219-220). “The destiny of nations’, he says, 
‘can be no less interesting and pathetic than that of individuals. . . . To 
have and to lose is the common fate of peoples’. Scandinavia was formerly 
the world’s ‘workshop’ or the world’s ‘seed-pod’. The Vikings forced 
their way into London, compelled Paris to pay a tribute in silver, sacked 
the ports of Lisbon, Bordeaux and Sevilla, and invaded Northern Ireland. 
A Swede founded the kingdom of Russia. In about the year 1000, Scan- 
dinavians reached the coast of America. But .all of these were isolated 
undertakings: the Vikings lacked political ambition. Within a century 
of settling in Normandy (to which. province they gave their name) 
the men from the North had forgotten their own language and were 
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speaking French. The Scandinavian peoples have had a strange and 
sterile destiny, Borges concludes, and 


as far as universal history is concerned, their wars and books might just as 
well never have existed: everything of theirs was done in isolation and left 
no trace, as though it had occurred in a dream or in a fortune-teller’s 
crystal ball. In the twelfth century the Icelanders discovered the novel 
(the art of Flaubert, the Norman) but this discovery was as private and 
fruitless as their discovery of America. 


Even as Borges is troubled, cerebral an? intense, so, by contrast, Juan 
Ramon Jiménez (the greatest living poet in the Spanish language) is 
serene and gentle. In the first issue of La Torre this wise old man (born in 
Andalucia in 1881) discusses the difference between ‘closed’ and ‘open’ 
poetry, illustrating his rambling argument with anecdotes and quotations. 


Without the sea, life has no meaning. I owe my eternities to the sea. 
Life without the sea is a closed life, closed poetry. I do not like the Almighty 
and the Demon. I prefer Christ and the Devil. I am the friend of an 
enchanting little girl who imagines that God walks among the clouds with 
her black kitten, which she found dead in the street and which, said her 
mother, se habta ido con Dios. Whenever I meet her I ask her: ‘Well, have you 
seen God with your black kitten?’ Sometimes she replies yes, and some- 
times no. ‘Today’, she once told me, ‘as it is such a beautiful day, the kitten 
was with Him’. And on another occasion when there was a great green 
tempest among the high clouds, with the sun shining below, she said that 
she could see God walking along the rainbow but without the kitten and 
she wondered where he had left it. 


Apropos (it seems) of nothing, Juan Ramdén Jiménez quotes a haunt- 
ing but untranslatable popular song from ancient Spain, La Garza 
Enamorada: 

Malherida iba la garza 

enamorada; 

sola va y gritos daba. 

Donde la garza hace su nido, 


ribericas de aquel rio, 
sola va y gritos daba. 


Jiménez adds: ‘I hear that girl crying in my dreams, and all the women 
of the people of Spain of her centuries’. In one of his recent poems (pub- 
lished in Nimero, Uruguay, No. 21) he appeals to God in his own very 
personal manner: 

Sing me the song, God, 

but do not explain it to me! 

Nimero, under the supervision of the Uruguayan literary critic Emir 

Rodriguez Monegal, is produced with meticulous care and well-balanced 















































A CHILDHOOD IN THE OTHER PLACE 
Naomi Mitchison 


These Cambridge girls keep on writing their reminiscences, as though 
there was something special about Cambridge. Gwen Raverat, Margaret 
Cole, Sarah Campion, all out of the OTHER University that didn’t even 
have the grace to give degrees to women till two or three years ago. 
When I was a girl one never went to Cambridge, in fact one hardly even 
went to Bletchley. And Bletchley is a lot nearer. To Oxford, I mean, 
naturally. 

Places were a lot further away in those days, which was perhaps just 
as well because they could each have their own civilization, and the 
University Characters could flourish undisturbed. It is much harder to be 
a university character now. There don’t seem to be nearly as many now - 
Maurice Bowra perhaps, but even he doesn’t hang from his toes over the 
great gateway of Wadham. Nor can anyone nowadays have the vast area 
of unpracticalness which was possible for a great man two generations 
ago. My own belief is that Maurice Bowra, for instance, can wash up as 
well as the next — better perhaps. But no Darwin or Postgate or Coulton 
male would have been able to do that. 

My own father, Dr J. S. Haldane, must have been as much of a 
character as anyone, rather in the manner of Professor Braynstorm. He 
was liable to experiment all over the place. He was, I suppose, one of the 
last of the scientists to have his private laboratory and to do exceedingly 
valuable work there. Much of the apparatus was made of match-boxes 
and bits of elastic; but that, I think, is still true of biology; it is only the 
miserable physicists who have to have these vastly impressive and expen- 
sive pieces of cinema-background. My father, though, found material for 
his observations everywhere: permeability in a wine glass on the dining- 
room table, half full of sugar and water, which must not be disturbed: 
interesting gases in my mother’s heating hay stack. I was walking with 
him through the parks and we stopped at the new lily pond. I was 
zsthetically excited by the lilies coming so, clear of the richly muddy 
clayish water, but he was observing the buds which are floated up to the 
surface by — what? and how secreted from which cells? — and how to 
measure it in the living plant? The water lily buds come into a descrip- 
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tion of the secret road in my Corn King and Spring Queen, but the 
experiment was never done, not at least by my father. 

He was not what you call a good host, though a fascinating one if you 
happened to be, say, a young scientist struggling with ultimate whys, and 
when there were large noisy tea parties he used to pop his head out of the 
study door and rapidly disappear again like some rare animal, only 
coming out later for his piece of fruit cake. The host was supposed to 
carve, that is to say in the non-butler houses, but my father almost always 
left that to my mother, concentrating on whatever else of an easier nature 
there might be at his end of the table. ‘Will anyone have any of this?’ he 
said. ‘It looks very nasty.’ And, sure enough, he was left undisturbed. 

His study opened into a small inner laboratory and a large outer one 
with the main apparatus, the chambers for studying the effects of gas and 
so on. They had small windows through which one could see what was 
going on inside and I remember well enough sitting there, watching him, 
with instructions to get the door open and pull him out whenever he lost 
consciousness. There were rows of delicious bottles; in those days I 
longed for a frock the colour of copper sulphate. My brother and I used 
to give one another whiffs of chloroform, but, sensibly enough, always 
standing up. When we got to the stage of needing a chair we knew we’d 
had enough. Breathing hydrogen was another good game, for one’s voice 
went squeaky. 

There were always friends and pupils working in that lab. In 1915 when 
the Germans first started using gas, and Kitchener, with that magnificent 
stupidity which characterized so many of his actions, called on the women 
of England to make utterly useless respirators, they were working full 
time in that laboratory to see what respirators would in fact stand up to 
chlorine. There was no time to do any experiments on animals; the house 
stank of chlorine and one after the other, my father and his assistants 
would stagger out, coughing hideously, sick, but determined to go back 
into the gas chambers the moment they could stand again. Everything 
woolly in the house was seized on and used for makeshift respirators, 
stockings and vests and blue knickers. But in the end they got it, and there 
was hectic ringing up of the War Office to stop sending out the useless, 
treacherous respirators and to get the right ones made. Every minute 
meant men dying in an agony which my father knew well, but which did 
not seem to affect the War Office or the telephone exchange. ‘Damn you, 
I’m the Lord Chancellor!’ he said, and got through. 

After the war there was still much going on in the laboratory, but 
chlorine poisoning had done my father’s lungs no good. As he got older he 
did more of his work in the study, which became deeper and deeper in 
papers. Could they, please, have the carpet up for a good spring clean? 
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Yes, certainly, if they did not disturb any of the piles of papers lying on 
top of it. The time came when he only went rarely into the old lab.; the 
original Haldane gas analysis apparatus was still there, and so were the 
chemicals. So, by that time, were my boys, with strict injunctions to ask 
before they used anything. My father, however, was deep in his writing 
and said yes without noticing. Then there would be a terrific bang, a 
slight loss of eyelashes by the boys, and a considerable gain of scientific 
knowledge. 

But there were years of my childhood before the house at the end of 
Linton Road with the big laboratory. In those days all the work was done 
in the university lab., where I used to play on the floor, having delicious 
games with little bits of mercury. When I go back I can scarcely find that 
particular lab., so enormous has the network of science buildings grown. 
One of these new buildings was just finishing when I was in my teens. 
I had just made the annoying discovery that, instead of being able to walk 
along any edge without inconvenience to myself, whatever the grown-ups 
thought, I was beginning to be afflicted with height dizziness. So I 
thought I would walk along the coping of this building, well above the 
level of the trees. That ought to cure me. I managed it. But it didn’t. 

In those days my father was doing much of his work in connection with 
mine safety. Whenever there was a bad pit accident, he was sent for. He 
took his mine clothes, all ready packed, and his own safety lamp; by 
and by we would get a series of telegrams. ‘All well’, ‘Quite safe’, and 
each one obviously sent off within an hour or two of the others. This 
meant a certain degree of carbon monoxide poisoning with the peculiar 
loss of memory that goes with it. He developed a high respect and affec- 
tion for the miners he worked with, and corresponding indignation when 
these men were killed through the greed and stupidity of those who made 
their working conditions. Often we would have miners and mine 
managers coming to stay with us and he knew most of the older genera- 
tion of union leaders. He took me down my first pit when I was twelve or 
thirteen, probably because I was so furiously jealous of my brother who 
had already been going down with him for years! It was at Doncaster, 
fascinating, delicious Doncaster where we went in the evening to see a 
real melodrama with the audience throwing orange peel at the villain. 

It was maddening to have a brother five years older than oneself who 
was big enough to go down a Cornish tin-mine on a man engine and big 
enough to go down to the bottom of Loch Fyne in a grown-up diving 
dress — even though it did leak at the wrists so that he was soaked by the 
time he came up. Big enough to do secret government work on a sub- 
marine at twelve years old. There had to be a technical assistant and Jack, 
naturally, could make soda lime. Was it altogether to be wondered at 
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when this boy, going to Eton after doing all these responsible, adult 
things, was hideously bullied by boys who were still at a pre-civilized 
stage? 

I was also, of course, jealous of PRETTY little girls in pink frilly frocks. 
I never seem to have worn pink. The one really satisfactory party thing I 
remember was when I was Little Boy Blue at a fancy dress party. I had a 
horn, of course, and didn’t I blow it! Jack, however, was made up with 
brown grease paint, smelling and tasting most pleasant, and had a real 
turban wound on to him by an Anglo-Indian cousin. Still, he didn’t 
have a horn. 

That was in Edinburgh where we usually went at Christmas so long as 
my grandfather - my mother’s father, that is — was alive. It was bitterly 
cold, one’s knees got chapped with the cold in spite of, or perhaps because 
of, gaiters, and there were enormous paving stones with cracks between 
them that one absolutely must not step on. One used to be lifted up to 
look over the Dean Bridge; people kept on jumping off and killing 
themselves, or so I supposed. Now it has a horrid little railing along the 
top to prevent people doing just that. Perhaps it has been put up by the 
Gas Board who prefer the citizens of Edinburgh to use gas ovens. 

I must have been there quite a lot in summer too, because I remember 
always dragging my nurse along to see the flower clock, which is still 
there, I am glad to say; also still there are the puffs of lovely grey smoke 
from the trains which I liked so much but which must be less nice for 
those living directly above the railway. Edinburgh was very different 
from Oxford in those days when every town still had its own life and its 
own colour. The fishwives still came to my grandfather’s house in Ran- 
dolph Crescent with their creels on their backs and their skirts kilted over 
their striped petticoats. Prince’s Street was really the most beautiful 
street in the world in those days, before the shops started competing with 
one another for which could put up the most plate glass and the highest, 
most inappropriate front. 

Oxford had not suffered much from this form of competition either, 
and it was definitely a market town. On market days the streets were full 
of cattle and I used to be kept away from the cattle market, which was 
definitely not nice. Our trams scarcely disturbed the academic atmosphere. 
Like Gwen Raverat in Cambridge, we used to race the trams. The thing 
that really seems odd is that, as children, we walked all the way from St 
Margaret’s Road to the Dragon School at the other end of Bardwell 
Road, crossing the main Banbury Road, which is now so full of traffic 
that one would not dream of letting a five-year-old cross by herself. But 
then one would hear the slow clopping of the hooves of a horse in a hired 
fly, or the quick clopping of the pony in the baker’s van, and it would still 
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be a long way off and one would be across before it came. Once on my 
way to school I saw a BALLOON. I ran like mad all the way down 
Bardwell Road and rushed screaming to the headmaster who took the 
whole school out to look at this incredible phenomenon. 

Motor cars came a lot later, churning up the dust of the country roads. 
We carriage folk yelled at them: Poop-poop - yah, stinker! And then, 
suddenly, there was nothing else. I saved up for years and bought an 
aged four-wheeled pony cart and harness for my pony, which I used to 
drive about, quite safely, until the day when I had it full of large and 
heavy things for a jumble sale, and it came in two in the middle, deposit- 
ing my poor governess on the gravel. It was days before I really stopped 
laughing. 

I expect my governess added quite a bit to her own education while 
she was supposed to be teaching me. She added little to mine. I learnt 
a lot at the Dragon School, but became hideously conceited, I expect; 
much of the time I was in a minority of two or three girls to a hundred 
boys, and naturally it was up to us to beat the majority, which we did 
because on the whole we were picked and the boys were average. Equally, 
it was up to us Agnostics to be better than the professed Christians, and 
to think very hard about morality, a habit it is difficult to get out of. 
This business of being Agnostics is something which people don’t take 
seriously nowadays; it was different then. We had Montefiore’s Bible for 
Home Reading which had all the dirty bits left out — however I read 
them with great avidity in the unexpurgated Bibles in Scotland. We had 
Huxley’s Lay Sermons which were a kind of super pi-jaw. We didn’t go 
to church in the normal way, but we did sometimes go to evening services 
at New College because of the music; even with the superb organ there 
and all the things to look at, I was madly bored, as presumably everyone 
is bound to be when they are completely unaware of what the thing is 
really about. I was of course an un-baptized bairn, but that didn’t matter 
at all because dear Professor Alexander adopted me as his god-child, 
which he could not have done supposing I had really been christened, 
because he was a Jew. So that was all right. 

Up at Cloan, at my other grandmother’s house, we had something of 
a Sabbath. Sometimes we duly went to the kirk, and the interesting thing 
was that we did not always go to the same one, but to wherever Gran- 
niema thought that the Word was best preached. It was a two-mile 
walk, down the glen and up on to the ridge of Auchterarder, the long 
straggle of grey one-storey houses where the Disruption took place. That 
being so, there was no lack of a variety of kirks. There was also the main 

drain, going down the two sides of the street. Drainage was installed 
when I was a child, with a sewage plant which I was duly taken to see 
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and typically enjoyed. The services were less interesting. But family 
prayers on the Sabbath evening were full of incident. We would be 
engaged in some secular occupation like draughts. Bang-bang-boom went 
the enormous gong in the hall and everything was hastily shovelled away 
out of sight. Then in came the men servants carrying two plush-covered 
benches, while the family arranged themselves doucely on the arm chairs 
and sofa. Mrs Cook came in, wearing black, then the butler, my uncle’s 
chauffeur (who was, I think, a Plymouth Brother but came in to these 
doubtless unorthodox prayers out of respect for his employer) and the 
various members of the household, in order, down to the lassie who was 
the current scullery maid. My aunt went to the piano and we sang a hymn, 
mostly the minor ones for which I still have a penchant: Sun of my Soul 
and As Pants the Hart. Then the senior male member of the family read 
a chapter and improvised prayer. My father did not hold with this, and 
read prayers out of a book, but he always read them in such a surprised 
voice that it sounded as if he was making them up. When my brother was 
a senior boy at Eton he used to improvise magnificently, though I should 
think the audience may have been a little surprised. If there was no male 
present my aunt read the chapter; I always used to hope that some day 
it would be me; I love reading the Bible aloud — some of it, anyhow. But 
that never happened. 

On the Sabbath we were supposed, when we were children, to read 
suitable Sabbath books. As these included all Bunyan — Pilgrim’s Progress 
and Holy War, with illustrations to make your hair stand on end — and 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, we didn’t do badly. But there were long and 
complex games of croquet which went on for days and days between us 
and the Foswell cousins; on the Sabbath we weren’t supposed to play 
croquet. Instead we climbed up the roof of the vinery and stole grapes, a 
thing we would never have dreamt of doing on a week-day. Most of them 
used to be eaten in the lower branches of the lime tree, but I was a very 
bad climber and so was my cousin Archie; we used to stand underneath 
whimpering till they threw us down a few to stop the grown-ups hearing. 

The other definitely naughty thing we did at Cloan was to chase the 
peacocks, partly because of the magnificent noise they made and partly 
to get the feathers. We scrambled about the roofs, of course, and bur- 
rowed into the big dog kennel. And, laudably enough, had exciting rat 
hunts with all the dogs, and the big St Bernard acting as long-stop; when 
we got the rats we threw them into the big sty and the old sow used to 
gobble them up; I can still see her with rat’s tails hanging out of her 
mouth at each side. 

I am not sure how good for children this completely non-religious up- 
bringing is, or, shall I say, how good it is for all children. I might have 
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had less terrifying nightmares if I had been able to have the solace of 
saying a prayer at night. But, equally, one cannot teach children to do a 
thing one does not believe in oneself. Yet there must be something to 
keep the unprotected young out of the grip of devils and witches and 
archetypes, and making the kind of compact with them which would, at 
another time, have led to stake and gallows. As a child I was so deeply 
animist that I can’t help feeling that is the normal thing to be. Every- 
thing had its character and the character was almost always threatening, 
something which had to be propitiated. Among the really terrifying things 
were the pigeon-house on a pole in the garden of St Margaret’s Road — 
and I am sure this pigeon-house was put there mainly for the pleasure of 
the dear children — the metal finials on the roofs of most houses in North 
Oxford, and of course the knobs on my cot and various pieces of furniture. 
I can’t now remember the quality of my fear of the finials, though I 
know it was there, but I am not very far even now from the old feeling 
about certain chairs and clocks. Some of the things could be propitiated 
easily and with a short ceremony. There was the De Morgan tile with 
a hoopoe on it. Here, all I had to do was to stand in front of it and say 
‘I am afraid this hoopoe will eat my dolly’ and then everything was all 
right. But with some of the other powers it was not so easy. I wonder 
how much the child of to-day has this type of fear; or has it more rational 
fears, of atom bombs and such? 

Perhaps the average North Oxford church-going would not have 
helped at all. From the outside it seemed formal and much occupied with 
bazaars. The bazaars of my own childhood seemed to be mostly in con- 
nection with such bodies as the Victoria League, and one often found 
fascinating colonial products for sale in them, sugar cane, for instance. 
It was probably a Victoria League bazaar that I was collecting for when 
my governess fell through the pony cart. I know that among the jumbles 
there was a little jug with a motto: Adventures to the Adventurous. I 
picked it out and bought it for twopence, deciding then and there that 
this was to be my own motto. Oddly enough, it has stood me in good 
stead ever since. 
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CHARLES DICKENS AND WOMEN 


Jack Lindsay 
I » 

An interesting development in our post-war literary scene is the way in 
which Charles Dickens has kept on coming into the picture.* Between 
the wars he was largely written off as a faulty and sentimental writer of 
genius with an unbalanced comic gift; and E. M. Forster could complain, 
without voices being raised in contradiction, that his world was an 
external three-dimensional one. But of recent years there has been an 
increasing sense that a writer who, for instance, meant so much for 
Dostoevski and Strindberg, is only to be described as lacking in psycho- 


_ logical depths at the critic’s peril. Barker Fairley wrote of Goethe’s 


Faust, replying to Santayana’s complaint that the hero did not develop, 
‘The development is in the poem as a whole, not in its supposed hero.’ In 
the same way, in Dickens’s novels we must look for the psychological 
definition, the artistic grasp of conflict and movement, not in any single 
character but in ‘the poem as a whole’. 

Once we make this sort of approach, we can understand why Bernard 
Shaw insisted that Little Dorrit was more revolutionary than Das Kapital 
and how the world of The Old Curiosity Shop needed only a sort of sharpen- 
ing in the focus of the artistic lens to merge with the world of Crime and 
Punishment. We realize that Dickens was a very complex personality, both 
in art and life, and that his great comedic powers did not operate in a 
Chestertonian vacuum of gusto and could not have found expression 
without the powerful moral and emotional judgements which unify his 
works. This unifying element, a desperate effort and need to grasp life at 
the very heart of its suffering and exaltation, in turn provides artistic 
depth and subtlety. You can no more catch a novel of Dickens within 
a single frame of analysis than a play of Shakespeare; when you have 
said everything from one angle, you find that you have to begin all over 
again. I do not mean by this comment to elevate Dickens to Shake- 
speare’s level; but I do wish to indicate the great poetic vitality and rich- 
ness of his work, which we are now only beginning to discover. 

One danger of the new line of approach is to substitute for the music- 
hall comic a demoniac figuré driven by unapprehended compulsions. 
* Biographies by Una Pope Hennessey, Hesketh Pearson, Jack Lindsay, Julian 
Symons—and now Edgar Johnson’s huge work. 
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Julian Symons, with his description of Dickens as a manic-depressive 
type, perhaps shows this danger most clearly; but it is liable to beset 
anyone who, while realizing something of the deep unifying intuitions in 
Dickens, ignores the large amount of hard and penetrating thought which 
went into the total product, along with the symbolic imagery. 

The new approach to Dickens has begun to some extent through 
interest in the man rather than the work. The two writers who may be 
said to have done far more than anyone else to stimulate this interest are 
Thomas Wright* and Edround Wilson, an oddly-assorted pair. Wright 
fastened on to the clues of Dickens’s affair with Ellen Ternan and thus 
succeeded in exploding an effective bomb under the Dickens Myth - a 
myth which was far more than a projection of Dickens as an all-benevo- 
lent father. The false picture of Dickens relied on a false conception of 
his relation to Victorian society; hence the deep-seated resistances of the 
old type Dickensian to the new evaluations. In turning the myth into a 
human being the new criticism involved a series of thorough-going re- 
considerations of the relations of art and society, and of the nature of 
Victorian society itself. Wright was fairly innocent of the consequences of 
his act; it was Wilson who made the first full exploration into the troubled 
spirit of the aging Dickens, in his essay in The Wound and the Bow. 

It has been perhaps characteristic of our period that many of the great 
writers, who had seemed to lose their power of impact, have been redis- 
covered as persons; Byron and Shelley, for instance. There is nothing 
against this procedure unless it tails off in mere gossip mongering, in a 
game of psychological hide-and-seek, as it has tended to do with Byron 
or Ruskin. But there is no reason why the biographical approach should 
not lead to renewed insights into the purpose and achievements of 
writers whose work has gone stale in terms of the conventional judge- 
ments that have become mummy-wound round it. Some of the recent 
work on Browning, for example, promises to help us towards a better 
penetration into his creative process as well as his personal conflicts. 

The relations of Dickens with women have a special interest in that the 
revelations about Ellen Ternan have been in fact the point of main 
argument between the old and the new interpretations. And there can 
be no doubt that in Dickens’s relations with women we get an important 


* I knew him slightly, a grave, kindly and patriarchal sort of figure who seemed 
to belong rather to the world of Cowper (his other great interest) than of Dickens. 
I owed to him the unlikely honour of once delivering an address on Blake from 
Wesley’s pulpit near Bunhill Fields. Wilson started off from a critique of Ralph 
Straus’s and T. A. Jackson’s work: the latter a pioneer effort to relate organically 
Dickens’s political thinking and his artistic method. The 1930’s also saw the None- 
such edition, which began the work of collecting Dickens’s Letters. 
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clue both to his own deepest inner conflicts and to his social attitudes - 
hence in turn to his artistic problems and resolutions. The attitude to the 
family is important enough in all epochs; in the Victorian world it stood 
at the heart of all social thinking. In Dickens’s acceptance and rejection 
of the family, as understood in his world, he worked out one of his 
central problems, a problem which pervaded his emotional imagery, his 
definition of people and society, at all points. That was why his breaking- 
up of his family-life and his alliance with the young actress Eller Lawless 
Ternan were no mere casual event, no trivial whim of resentment and 
desire, but something that touched the inmost core of his discontent and 
his hopes, personally, socially and artistically alike. 

The results are to be read in Great Expectations, Our Mutual Friend and 
Edwin Drood. The ghost of Mary Hogarth, taking incarnation in the 
series of child-women, is exorcized; there is no doubt whatever that the 
deep guilt-conflict which had been uttered in that series was ended, 
given an effective emotional and artistic objectivation, when Dickens 
acted a ‘guilty’ relation instead of suffering from the desire to act one. 
The unacted desire had kept him on uneasy peace-terms with Victorian 
society while tormenting him with forbidden images; when he broke 
through, he found another torment awaiting him, but he had to some 
extent projected his inner conflict in act and found the release that enabled 
him to move towards a more directly realistic grasp of the nature of his 
world and his place in it. 

In 1855 he had written to Forster, ‘Why is it that . . . a sense comes 
always crowding on me now, when I fall into low spirits, as of one happi- 
ness I have missed in life, and one friend and companion I have never 
made?’ This deep inner loneliness had many ingredients; but he inevitably 
focused it in sexual terms. Our whole interpretation of his life and work 
thus depends on the way we grasp and analyse his sexual revolt, its full 
implications for his work and his attitude to society. 


II 

Only a lengthy analysis of his life and work can hope to deal with these 
problems at all effectively and convincingly. The most I can do here is to 
point out what seem to me the main lines along which we can best ap- 
proach the subject. Apart from his mother, who at least ended as some- 
thing like his ruthless picture of her as Mrs Nickleby, the two figures who 
seem to have most strongly affected his childhood were his sister Fanny 
and the nurse Mary Weller. That his desire to engross the affections of 
Fanny in place of his more evasive mother had very deep roots can be 
shown from many of his writings, perhaps most clearly from The Haunted 
Man and The Child’s Dream of a Star, both written while he was deeply 
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moved by her recent death. The first tale directly confesses his inner 
split by its main theme: a chemist visited on Christmas Eve by his spirit 
double. The two halves of the man discuss what has wrecked the man’s 
life, and decide that the causes have been the callousness of parents who 
excluded him from their love, and the death of a sister who had devoted 
herself to helping him on in life. The sister’s death has turned his success 
into a tragic failure. In the second tale Dickens sets plainly out a fantasy 
of brother-sister union. The Star that the children have watched becomes 
the sister as she dies; the brother, a married man, sends into it the various 
members of his family as they too die, and then enters into it himself in 
death. In the Sister-Star the whole family is reunited. 

The direct relation to actual childhood-experience is not in doubt. 

Forster tells us, ‘His sister Fanny and himself, he told me long before 
this paper was written, used to wander at night about the churchyard 
near their house, looking up at the stars; and her early death . . . re- 
awakened all the childish associations which made her memory dear to 
him.’ 
The trail of this Star can be traced much further in his work; but at 
a glance we can see how The Child’s Dream yields us a strong clue to the 
reason why the image of the child-woman, the dying girl, had such a shat- 
tering effect on Dickens, gathering all his deepest fears and hopes, his 
sense of homeless solitude and of family-reunion. 

Mary Weller, the nurse-girl, who used to tell his fairy-tales and yarns, is 
a less morbid figure. He gave her name to the characters who established 
his fame in Pickwick; and when he chanced on another Miss Weller in 
1844, at a concert in Liverpool, he was haunted by her ‘angel face’ and 
promptly fell in love with her. ‘What a madman I should seem if the 
incredible feeling I have conceived for that girl should be made plain to 
anyone. Her face will be always in my sight.’ Reluctantly he yielded her 
to his widowed friend Thompson. 

No doubt he was not at all clear what he meant or hoped by the sudden 
‘madness’ in which Miss Weller whelmed him; but it is equally clear that 
the girl somehow awoke a deep childhood-image which threw him badly 
off his balance. If Fanny led to the anguished guilt-fantasies of Little 
Nell, Mary Weller led in due time to Ellen Ternan. The publications of 
the letters between Mary Weller and Dickens in 1906 caused a considerable 
scandal among Dickensians and prepared the way for the disclosures 
about Ellen. 

III 

With the strong concentration of his imagery of loss and union in 
family terms, it is not surprising that the two sisters of his wife played such 
an important part in his emotional life. Without some such background 
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as that given by the analysis of The Child’s Dream, Dickens’s terrible reac- 
tion to the sudden death of his wife’s sister Mary is inexplicable. He had 
a bad breakdown and was haunted for long years by the girl’s image — in 
fact as long as the spell of the child-woman held him. ‘After she died, I 
dreamed of her every night for many months ~ I think for the better part 
ofa year . . . always with a kind of quiet happiness, which became so 
pleasant to me that I never lay down at night without a hope of the 
vision coming back in one shape or other. And so it did. I went down into 
Yorkshire, and finding it still present to me, in a strange scene and a 
strange bed, I could not help mentioning the circumstance in a note I 
wrote home to Kate. From that moment I have never dreamed of her 
once, though she is so much in my thoughts at all times (especially when 
I am successful, and have prospered in anything) that the recollection of 
her is an essential part of my being, and is as inseparable from my 
existence as the beating of my heart is’. He yearned to be buried at her 
side. 

Yet this young girl had played only a slight part in his life. When he 
was married in April 1836, he had a short honeymoon - perhaps the only 
days when his wife ever had him quietly to herself. On returning to 
London and their rooms in Furnivall’s Inn, he had his brother Fred 
with him and then Mary, who was aged about sixteen. In May the next 
year she died of a sudden attack. She seems to have been a pleasant 
amiable girl of no particular talent or character; but so strong was 
Dickens’s need for the Sister-Star, and so strong his recoil from anything 
like genuine intimacy with his wife, that she left a deep-branded effect on 
his life. Her death seemed the end of all hope. 

In 1842 the third sister Georgina, then aged fifteen, was incorporated 
into the family, where she stayed till the bitter end — and bitter indeed it 
must have been to her. Dickens felt that he had regained at least a part 
of Mary. ‘I trace in many respects a strong resemblance between her 
(Mary’s) mental features and Georgina’s — so strange a one at times, 
that when she and Kate and I are sitting together, I seem to think that 
what has happened is a melancholy dream from which I am just awaken- 
ing. The perfect like of what she was, will never be again, but so much of 
her spirit shines out of her sister, that the old time comes back again at 
some seasons, and I can hardly separate it from the present.’ 

In such a situation what hope had the unfortunate wife Kate, who 
lacked powers of self-assertion, to established any close relations with 
Dickens? For him she was merely a social symbol and an actual bed- 
fellow, the wife, while her sisters claimed the individual face of love. 

Dickens’s inner agitation and discontent before such a false situation 
kept asserting itself. The divided selves of the hero of The Haunted Man 
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were embodied in the social Wife with whom no real harmony or union 
was possible, and the ideal Sister who held the dream of happiness, of a 
bond that the world could not break. 

But this division of spheres, based in the split self of the Haunted 
Man, could not truly solve the problem, which needed a fusion of the 
broken halves and a more objective relation to reality. So we find that 
Dickens keeps breaking out in ebullitions of semi-fantasy, semi-revolt, 
as in the case of the Miss Weller of Liverpool. He writes in a mock- 
serious vein to his women-friends, exploding in joke-form the emotions 
which he fears and yet nurses. ‘I am very miserable. I loathe domestic 
hearths. I yearn to be a vagabond,’ he writes to Mrs Cowden Clarke. 
‘Why can’t I marry Mary? Why have I seven children. . . . I am 
dying for excitement . . . Oh, Memory, Memory!’ He sends a drawing 
with a pierced heart to Mrs Watson. ‘I am in such an incapable state, 
that after executing the foregoing usual flourish I swooned, and remained 
for some time insensible. Ha, ha, ha! Why was I ever restored to con- 
sciousness?’ This kind of high spirits shades off into hysteria, as when, 
during the preparations for the Queen’s wedding, he let go in a wild 
series of japes. 

I saw the Responsibilities this morning, and burst into tears. The presence 

of my wife aggravates me. I loathe my parents. I detest my house. I begin 

to have thoughts of the Serpentine, of the Regent’s Canal, of the razors 

upstairs, of the chemist’s down the street, of poisoning myself at Mrs. ’s 

table, of hanging myself upon the pear tree of the garden, of abstaining 

from food and starving myself to death, of being bled for my cold and 
tearing off the bandages, of falling under the feet of cab-horses in the New 

Road, of murdering Chapman and Hall, and becoming great in story 

(SHE must hear something of me then — perhaps sign the warrant, or is 

that a fable?), of turning Chartist, of heading some bloody assault upon 


the palace. ... 
And so on. At times the fantasies suddenly drove him into mock-action, 
as when one evening at Broadstairs he rushed a girl Eleanor to the edge 
of the jetty with his arm round her and held her out till the water came 
up to her knees, declaiming wildly, ‘. . . the lovely E. P. drowned by 
Dickens in a fit of dementia! Don’t struggle, poor little bird; you are 
powerless in the claws of such a kite as this, child.’ 


IV 


There was no woman he treated with more respect than Angela 
Burdett-Coutts; and yet, as his inner revolt grew in the late 1850’s, we 
find a strained note of gaiety intruding, ‘Beauty and the Beast are there- 
fore united, amidst the cheers of thousands as they are in the story.’ 
She is the Beauty and he the Beast. 
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Professor Edgar Johnson’s edition of the Letters between Dickens and 
Miss Burdett-Coutts enables us to get their relationship into full per- 
spective.* In his Introduction he makes high claims for Dickens’s letters 
in general and these in particular; and though we may agree that Dickens 
has been much undervalued as a letter-writer and at his best has an 
interest and vividness all his own, Professor Johnson goes too far in saying 
that his collection reveals the ‘whole man’. (The American edition was 
entitled Heart of Dickens: a misleading phrase happily corrected in the 
English.) But certainly here we find an important aspect of the man and 
the book is a valuable addition to Dickens scholarship. 

There was much about Angela Burdett-Coutts to interest Dickens. 
The daughter of one of the most courageous and outspoken of the early 
Radicals, she had inherited the fortune of her banker grandfather in 1837 
and set herself a number of philanthropic tasks. Through the latter she 
became closely associated with Dickens. When almost sixty-seven she 
married a man of twenty-eight and lived until 1906. 

The venture which brought Dickens into long and intimate connec- 
tion with her was her project of Urania Cottage, a refuge for reclaimed 
prostitutes and other unhappy women, who were ultimately given a 
chance of aided emigration. Dickens enjoyed working for such a woman 
as Miss Coutts and the work itself deeply interested him; the many 
letters in which he details his inquiries about the candidates for the Cot- 
tage and his efforts to settle the various troubles that occurred there, are 
of first-rate significance for the understanding of his character. They show 
a mixture of tenderness, astuteness, thoroughness, wisdom, and sternness. 
After the aims and methods of the reclamation-process have been settled, 
he keeps carefully within the fixed bounds and treats all cases with the 
utmost unsentimental sympathy. At first he is rather careful to tone down 
some of his opinions for Miss Coutts; but as the relationship gains in 
confidence, he lets out his deepest emotions and thoughts, and describes 
powerfully how he feels the lot of the wretched women to be bound up 
with the central workings of the social system which has broken them. 
Here indeed we touch the Heart of Dickens in the truest sense of the term. 
We meet too the Dickens of what he calls ‘nightly wanderings into strange 
places,’ of the driven quest into the dark places of the city and of the soul ; 
and at moments, the deep poetry of his emotion of estrangement and 
indignant pity: 

No more roads than in an American swamp — odious sheds for horses, and 

donkeys, and vagrants, and rubbish, in front of the parlor windows — 

* Letters from Charles Dickens to Angela Burdett-Coutts, 1841-65, edited by Edgar 
Johnson, Jonathan Cape, 25s. The editing is thorough, though somewhat effusive 
in its comments. 




















































wooden houses like horrible old packing cases full of fever for a countless 
number of years. In a broken-down gallery at the back of a row of these 
there was a wan child looking over at a starved old white horse who was 
making a last meal of oyster shells. The sun was going down and flaring 
out like an angry fire at the child — and the child, and I, and the pale horse, 
stared at one another in silence for some five minutes as if we were so many 
figures in a dismal allegory. I went round to look at the front of the house, 
but the windows were all broken, and the door was shut up as tight as 
anything so dismantled could be. Lord knows when anybody will go into 
the child, but I suppose it’s looking over still — with a little wiry head of 
hair, as pale as the horse, all sticking up on its head — and an old weazen face 
— and two bony hands holding on the rail of the gallery, with little fingers 
like convulsed skewers. 


Professor Johnson tries to argue that after the break-up of Dickens’s 
marriage there was no collapse of the relations between Dickens and Miss 
Coutts; but is quite clear that she was extremely upset, made several 
efforts to reconcile the parties, and could not return to the old basis of 
friendship. 

Vv 


The increasing strain of the marriage can be read in several episodes, 
such as that of Mrs de la Rue, the wife of a Swiss banker, who was 
haunted by phantoms with veiled faces. Dickens hypnotized her and 
became so involved in the treatment that he was even called up in the 
middle of the night to hypnotize her out of an hysteric ball into which 
she had wound herself. ‘I only knew where her head was by following her 
long hair to its source.’ He went on treating her under olive trees, in 
vineyards, at wayside inns, till his wife Kate objected. 

Georgina was proposed-to by Augustus Egg, the painter, but refused. 
Dickens wrote two years later to Miss Coutts, in September 1853, saying 
that the problem keeps besetting him ‘until it will persist in ravelling 
itself out on this paper.’ He cannot make up his mind whether Georgina 
ought to have married Egg: ‘whether it is, or is not a pity that she is all 
she is to me and mine.. . .’ That Georgina had earlier made some sort 
of declaration to him is proved by a cryptic passage in a letter to Mrs 
de la Rue, ‘I have left the matter where it was; trusting to its wearing 
itself out, on her part, in due course.’ 

Again when his youthful love, Maria, now Mrs Beadnell, wrote to him 
in 1855 he was thrown into an exalted and fluttered state. He replied 
without telling his wife: 

My entire devotion to you and the wasted tenderness of those hard years 

which I have ever since half-loved, half-dreaded to recall made so deep an 


impression on me, that I refer to it a habit of suppression, which now 
belongs to me, which I know is no part of my original nature, but which 
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makes me chary of showing any affection even to my children except when 

they are very young. 

Maria suggested a rendezvous in Paternoster Row. He replied that ‘he 
was a dangerous man to be seen with,’ being so well known - especially 
in the Row. But he wanted to meet her first alone and gave detailed 
instructions how to call on a day when his wife would be out. 

These tactics are not necessarily those of a man planning an affair, 
but they reveal a state of mind in which the idea of an affair is certainly 
not far distant.* All through these years we feel Dickens on the edge of an 
action which he half-toys with in fancy and yet never squarely confronts. 
The revenge he took in debasing the Maria-image from Dora to Flora 
shows how much he had emotionally staked on the reunion. 

How terribly he felt closed-in is defined for us by the series of jail- 
images that issue from the period: the direct jail-pictures of Manette and 
Dorrit, the family-house as jail in the case of Mrs Clennam and Miss 
Havisham. With Dorrit the imprisonment is the source of a social shame 
that brings him down and is fused with the economic wreck of Merdle; 
with Manette it is the cause of a deep spiritual collapse, a subtle aliena- 
tion of self, which demands retribution and fuses with the wrongs of a 
whole people. With Mrs Clennam the enclosing house represents all the 
privations and distortions of a society felt to base itself on money-getting 
and a repressive puritanic ethic; with Miss Havisham the inconsolable 
wound of memory which paralyses life and issues in revenge-fantasy is 
set out. The profound significance of this succession of images for Dickens 
can hardly be in doubt; they reveal with remarkable clarity how he built 
universal symbols out of his personal pang. When we realize this point, 
we understand why the idea of The Tale of Two Cities gripped him in the 
midst of his break from Kate, born from his determination to escape 
from the dark walls at all costs. 


* There is clearly more to be found yet about the gallivantings of Dickens and 
Wilkie Collins, their relations with the ‘periwinkles’ whom they picked up. My 
own feeling is that such goings-on (mentioned in such of the letters as are available 
in the hyperbolic terms that can mean anything or nothing) did not go very far, 
but helped considerably in loosening the grip of the reigning moral taboos on 
Dickens. 

{ The falling house as the emblem of social crisis and breakdown can be traced 
through Bleak House to Dickens’s childhood. Tom-all-alone’s in the novel (the 
very title of which uses a house as the symbol of society) is the slum-area of horror 
and degradation. “Twice, lately, there has been a crash and a cloud of dust, like 
the springing of a mine, in Tom-all-alone’s, and, each time, a house has fallen.’ 
(This house explosion links in turn with the spontaneous combustion of the 
emblem of corruption, the ‘double’ of the Lord Chancellor.) In fact, Tom-all- 
alone’s was an area in Chatham where as a child Dickens had seen the soldiers 
exploding mines to bring houses down in their training operations. 
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When in 1936, after some preliminary statements in a newspaper, 
Wright published his Life, the official Dickensians roundly accused him 
of unscrupulous muck-raking. Then Miss Gladys Storey in 1939 set out 
the circumstantial tale as told to her by Dickens’s daughter Katie; she 
was at once accused of having invented the whole thing or having taken 
advantage of Katie’s old-age maunderings. That the disclosures made 
sense of Dickens’s life for the first time did not affect the infuriated need 
to deny the facts. Even the conclusive researches of Miss Ada Nesbit have 
met with expressions of incredulity — though the deferences of the myth 
have been so thoroughly sapped that they now have only a psycho- 
logical curiosity. 

Miss Nesbit tells the whole story of the revelations, and, among other 
evidences, records what Dickens wrote in passages of his letters that were 
afterwards heavily inked-over. Infra-red photography was the method 
used; and now we can read what Dickens wrote about his ‘Nelly’ during 
his second American tour to the sub-editor of his weekly, W. H. Wills.* 
He refused two previous offers for such tours because he could not bear to 
leave her; and when he did tear himself away, he kept on hoping that 
she would join him in the States. His memoranda record how Wills was 
to help Nelly if she applied to him, and give the code-detail that he was to 
use about her in cables. He sent regular letters to his ‘Darling’ through 
Wills, and once remarked in an agony of yearning. ‘I would give £3,000 
down (and think it cheap) if you could forward me, for four and twenty 
hours only, instead of the letter.’ 

Though it would be too much to hope for Dickens’s letters to Ellen to 
turn up, there is clearly much more that can yet be brought to light 
about their relations. So far the details about the child that is said to have 
died have eluded inquiry. (When I was working on the matter, I followed 
up the more obvious lines of research — vainly: perhaps because there were 
the obvious ones.) And there is the probability that another child was 
born to the pair, which did not die. Miss Nesbit remarks that the efforts 
to conceal the trails leading to this child may have done much to create 
the difficulties met by all explorers of the relationship between Dickens 
and Ellen. In Ellen Dickens did not meet the ‘one friend and companion’ 
of his dreams, who was to solve all his anxieties. The liaison helped him 
to overcome much of the deep inner conflict revealed in the episode of 
Mary Hogarth; it ended the fantasy of the Sister-Star — but at the cost 
of a sharp disillusion, a violent jarring against the structure of reality, 
which finds its clearest expression in the character of Estella in Great 


* Dickens and Ellen Ternan, by Ada Nesbit, Foreword by Edmund Wilson (Univer- 
sity of California Press: Cambridge, 1953), 21s. A concise and highly scholarly { 
work, 
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Expectations. In finding himself linked with an Ellen who had at least 
elements of Estella in her make-up, he felt finally cornered. But he could 
not draw back, and from the experience he gained the new elements of 
realism and penetration which showed in his work of the 1860’s. The 
shock exhausted him and drove him into the frenetic world of his readings 
in which he sought to salve the pang in his life and art by a direct and 
immediate union with his audience. 

Professor Edgar Johnson in his vast Life lags behind Miss Nesbit, but 
otherwise there is little of fact or fancy about Dickens which is not con- 
sidered in his thorough and expansive pages.* An academic of the kind 
who responds to other people’s ideas without quite getting inside them, 
he capably reveals the general level of Dickensian studies; and together 
with Forster’s Life his book is now the indispensable basis for any further 
advances. To examine it in detail would be outside the scope of this 
essay; but it may be noted that, without in any way sinking to the un- 
critical level of the official Dickensians, he inclines to whitewash and a 
somewhat enthusiastic blurring of values. For instance, he tries to clear 
Georgina of complicity in the breakdown of Dickens’s marriage. But we 
can hardly doubt that the girl who had clung so hard to Dickens, and who 
in maturity provided him with the social shield he needed against her own 
sister, was serving her own ends in an unscrupulous way. Indeed the proof 
of her malignity lies in the way she edited Dickens’s letters to remove 
effects of tenderness for Kate. As Miss Nesbit comments, there seems a 
touch of subtle malice in Kate’s bequeathing to her ‘the blue enamel 
snake-ring.’ For Kate, though slow and submissive, was clearly not lacking 
in intelligence; her last gift seems a polite way of naming the most effec- 
tive snake in her garden. But the snake had her own bitterness of failure; 
for, after her sister’s deposition, she maintained her place only at the 
cost of making possible Dickens’s liaison with Ellen. When the authorita- 
tive edition of Dickens’s letters is at last completed — it is now well under 
way — we shall be able to add it to Professor Johnson’s book and signal the 
first important milestone in Dickensian studies since Forster. Even if 
further detective work on Ellen is baffled, we shall still have a first-rate 
chance of taking stock and proceeding to something like satisfactory 
judgements on Dickens’s achievement. 

In this essay I have sought only to sketch roughly what seems to me 
a deep pattern in Dickens’s responses to life — a line of analysis which can 
help us in turn to understand his creative method. Mr V. S. Pritchett has 
recently written of him as an extraordinary instance ‘of self-identification’ 


* Charles Dickens: His Tragedy and Triumph, by Edgar Johnson (Gollancz, 2 vols., 
£3 105., 1953). There is much general grasp of Dickens’s central social positions. 
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with his age. That seems to me the worst kind of question-begging criti- 
cism. A writer’s age or society is never a single piece in the sense implied: 
Dickens identified himself with part of his society and violently repudiated 
another part, and out of this conflict sought to apprehend the whole. 
The key to this aspect of his life and work lies in his youthful years, when 
the Radical movement had a broad and deep popular basis which after 
various crises and changes began falling away. It was with this popular 
element (from which his first audiences had largely derived) that he 
identified himself; and one aspect of his creative torments lay in his 
struggle to maintain the early and easy conviction of a large audience 
going his way, in conditions where the original forms of union were 
failing or had failed. He fought fiercely to find the images and symbols 
which would truthfully express both his ‘self-identification’ and his 
deepening rejection of the way that the world was going. Here lies at 
least one main clue to his demoniac element; here too lies the clue which 
can finally help us to understand the close relation of his personal 
‘tragedy and triumph’ to the pattern of human experience so richly 
defined in his writing. 
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THE EARNEST AND THE SMART: 
PROVINCIALISMIN LETTERS 


Donald Davie 


Some weeks ago Mr G. S. Fraser, writing to The New Statesman and Nation 
about Mr John Wain’s conduct of the radio-magazine, First Reading, 
suggested that Mr Wain would have got a better press if it had been 
realized that he was editing that magazine in the interests of a new 
literary generation that was predominantly academic and provincial in 
its habits. This plea seemed to be liked no better by Mr Wain and his 
contributors than by those who had criticized their productions; but it 
evoked in the next few weeks a correspondence lively enough to be 
called a controversy if only one could have seen what it was all about. 
Half-a-dozen different quarrels seemed to be going on at the same time, 
until in a flurry of innuendo the whole thing blew over as suddenly as it 
had come. Yet when al! the dogs had gone to sleep again there seemed 
to be some reluctance about letting them lie. Mr V. S. Pritchett, for 
instance, has recently reverted to the matter in a teasing way, as if he 
thinks the sudden pother was not altogether the storm in a tea-cup that 
it appeared to be. I am inclined to agree with him. 

One of the things that bedevilled the controversy from the first was 
that no one seemed to distinguish between the provincialism that con- 
sists in living a long way from the capital, and the other provincialism 
that is as common in Trafalgar Square and Knightsbridge as anywhere 
else. 

The provincial spirit was described by Matthew Arnold: 


The provincial spirit . . . exaggerates the value of its ideas for want of a 
high standard at hand by which to try them. Or rather, for want of such a 
standard, it gives one idea too much prominence at the expense of others; 
it orders its ideas amiss; it is hurried away by fancies; it likes and dislikes 
too passionately, too exclusively. Its admiration weeps hysterical tears, 
and its disapprobation foams at the mouth. So we get the eruptive and the 
aggressive manner in literature; the former prevails most in our criticism, 
the latter in our newspapers. For, not having the lucidity of a large and 
centrally placed intelligence, the provincial spirit has not its graciousness; 
it does not persuade, it makes war; it has not urbanity, the tone of the city, 
of the centre, the tone which always aims at a spiritual and intellectual 
effect, and not excluding the use of banter, never disjoins banter itself from 
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politeness, from felicity. But the provincial tone is more violent, and seems 
to aim rather at an effect upon the blood and senses than upon the spirit 
and intellect; it loves hard-hitting rather than persuading. 


On this showing the most Arnoldian of the recent disputants was Mr 
John Lehmann, for whom provincialism was ‘one of the blights that is 
always in danger of settling on our literature’. Mr Fraser retorted, 


Provincialism need not be a blight. I am quite willing to be taken as saying 
that a provincial tradition running through writers like Bunyan and Burns 
and Mark Rutherford and George Eliot and Thomas Hardy and T. F. 
Powys and D. H. Lawrence has contributed as much to our literature as a 
metropolitan tradition running through writers like Congreve and Pope and 
W. H. Mallock and Henry James and Mr T. S. Eliot and Ronald Firbank 
and Mrs Woolf. 


But it is plain that Mr Fraser and Mr Lehmann are not talking of the 


same thing. Mr Lehmann opposes the provincial to the urbane, Mr 


Fraser opposes it to the metropolitan. 

Now Arnold finds no tradition of urbanity in English literature; that 
is the burden of his essay The Literary Influence of Academies. There can 
be no tradition, for there are no models. Scanning the whole English 
prose tradition (he omits the poets, for reasons that do not seem so good 
in our day as in his), he can find no such model at all; Addison comes 
nearest, but even he is not very near. According to Arnold, in fact, the 
whole English tradition is incurably provincial; that is just what is 
wrong with it. I do not think many people to-day would agree with him. 
Mr Lehmann, for instance, if challenged, might produce, as models of 
urbanity, Jane Austen or Gibbon or Horace Walpole, or (ignoring 
Arnold’s proviso about poetry) Pope, say, or Marvell or Prior. And 
however we might want to quibble about one or other of these names I 
don’t think we should want to reject them all, as apparently Arnold 
would. 

But if this is so, it appears that we can’t mean, by ‘urbanity’, what 
Arnold means. For Arnold urbanity was ‘sweetness and light’; and I 
think it is true to say we can’t use that phrase now without a half-smile. 
We put quotation-marks about it. Bridges called Arnold ‘Mr Kidglove 
Cocksure’; and we may think that a cheap gibe while still recognizing 
some partial truth in it. There is something wrong with Arnold’s tone 
of voice; he is not quite central, not quite a model of urbanity himself. 
The names just called over — Gibbon, Jane Austen, and the rest — indicate 
clearly enough how the current notion of urbanity in literature differs 
from Arnold’s notion. All those writers named are ironical writers, ironical 
in a way not covered by Arnold’s- word ‘banter’; their irony is more 
corrosive than that, sharper and nearer to sarcasm. 
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In fact, as urbanity is understood to-day, it is connected so closely 
with irony that it sometimes seems the terms in current usage are inter- 
changeable. On the other hand we are chary of giving so much weight 
as Arnold does to persuasion. For Arnold urbanity is above all persuasive. 
But we distrust writing that is persuasive. Such writing, we often say, 
‘has designs upon us’, in a way that art has not. Persuasion, we feel (and 
the feeling has traditional sanction) is the province of rhetoric not of art, 
certainly not of poetry. We like to see the artist’s power, enclosed in his 
work, as a well, a pool, or a point of rest and equilibrium. The power, 
for us, is built up inside the work, not carried by it. It is not a thrust or an 
impetus — that would be ‘tendentious’, which is to say, false, or at least 
inferior. It is just here that the non-liberal critic, Roman Catholic for 
instance or Communist, throws down the gauntlet — in my view, very 
properly. Much art, much great art, is tendentious, at least in the sense 
that its power not merely vibrates inside it, but thrusts outside, and in 
one direction rather than another. It is in that way that a great work 
can have the effect of changing the direction of a whole life, or of many 
lives; whereas a pool is there to be visited for refreshment, and perhaps 
can be ignored when one is ‘somewhere else’. 

It is this liberalism in critics — the emasculated liberalism that thinks, 
by practising non-attachment, to escape guilt — which explains the high 
price we are prepared to pay in literature for irony. Nothing is so remark- 
able in contemporary criticism as the way it esteems the ironical, the 
oblique stance; recent examples are Mr Marvin Mudrick on Jane 
Austen, or Professor Cleanth Brooks on English poetry. And it is not 
hard to see why. For no literary tool is so handy for making the thrusts 
and stresses inside a literary work cancel themselves out like the two 
thrusts that meet in a Gothic arch. Impel the reader one way, then turn 
irony upon him and nip the impetus short; impel him the other way, and 
by irony seal off that impetus too. Thus the structure rises, in stress 
played off against stress, vertical, intricate, and vibrantly at rest; and 
we like that, but what we really like is that the whole thing is not going 
anywhere. If it shot away on a heroic parabola, who knows where it 
might take us in its train? Certainly to commitment, inevitably to guilt. 

At bottom this is nothing new. It is that familiar phenomenon, an 
zstheticism that pretends to be preserving art from the rude hands of the 
moralist and zealot, while in fact denying it any moral bearing at all, 
that is, any meaning in terms of human conduct. But the new Art for 
Art’s Sake is more sophisticated than the old. It recognizes that in most 
good art there is a persistent concern with moral questions, a continual 
discrimination between what is thought right and what is thought 
wrong; its problem is, while acknowledging this insistence in the work, 
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and the power with which the insistence is made, still to deny that the 
artist has any power over us, his admirers, except as we choose to ‘switch 
it on’. The formula which permits this is the characteristic expression by 
which an author is said to ‘canvass’ such and such a question. That is to 
say, the question comes up for discussion, under ‘the free play of dis- 
interested intelligence’, and the more subtle, penetrating and vigorous 
this is, the better; but having seen all sides of the question, we are invited 
to come down on no one of them. The author must commit neither 
himself nor us. The debate is interminable and therefore inconclusive. 
If, when it is broken off, the author leaves us suspended in an ambiguity, 
nothing pleases us better. It leaves us as far as ever from any possibility 
of action, and hence from taking over that power which can only ‘cor- 
rupt’. 

Admittedly, this is to make the case against irony as vigorously as 
possible; and of course there are equal dangers in any plea for Jittérature 
engagée. Still, there is sufficient truth in these reflections to make me, 
for one, suspicious of an urbanity that is first and foremost ironical, its 
emblem the quizzing-glass. If a true urbanity should have more weight 
and edge to it than Arnold allows for, and if sometimes that edge can be 
ironical, on the other hand not all irony is urbane, and a work can surely 
be urbane without being ironical at all. Is Pope as urbane in the Essay 
on Man as in The_Dunciad? Is Jane Austen as urbane in Mansfield Park or 
Persuasion, as in Pride and Prejudice? We tend to think that these writers 
are urbane only so long as they are ironical; and I think that is wrong. 

But we can let the eighteenth century take care of itself, and agree, 
as Arnold wouldn’t, that it is the great age of English urbanity. What 
happens if we turn to the present century? Who are our models of 
urbane writing? Lytton Strachey? Mr Forster? Mr Eliot? I would say 
that Mr Forster has achieved urbanity in some of his novels, though not, 
or not often, in his criticism. But it does not matter whether others can 
concur in this. What I want to convey is my conviction that in our 
literature since the end of the eighteenth century, urbanity has been 
something very rare and difficult. Mr Lehmann’s comment suggests 
(though I may be unjust to him) a more optimistic view, in which 
urbanity is the norm. I am sufficiently of Arnold’s opinion to think that, 
since 1800, most of the great English writers have been provincial in 
tone and spirit. Even among the great writers of this period, urbanity is 
rather the exception than the rule. 

For, of course, as Arnold very readily admitted, a writer can be great 
while being regrettably far from ‘the tone and spirit of the centre’. 
Jeremy Taylor and Burke, Kinglake and Ruskin were Arnold’s examples 
of this. Urbanity is only one of the literary virtues, and not a cardinal 
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virtue, though not to be under-rated either. When a writer just can’t be 
bothered with it, as D. H. Lawrence couldn’t, or Kipling, or Hardy, 
we just have to see what else they have to offer that may make up for the 
lack of it. We stand in more danger nowadays from writers who have 
nothing else to offer but urbanity, and that itself a sham — from poets, 
for instance, who, having nothing to say, say it with all the carefully 
contrived obliquities of Cavafy and Laforgue and J. Alfred Prufrock 
and Hugh Selwyn Mauberley; or from the essayist who is always cocking 
an eyebrow, tipping the wink, rubbing against the reader’s leg, purring 
that he and the reader are coyly superior persons together. Potentially 
better writers deceive not their readers but themselves; and, having to 
express some quite straightforward vehement feeling, they go to work 
with it as if it were devious and fugitive, only to be glimpsed out of the 
corner of the eye. All this comes of running irony and urbanity together 
— as if it were not part of urbanity to be vehement and straightforward 
when that is called for. 

This seems rather remote from the original controversy. That con- 
troversy seemed so unreal partly because that new ‘provincial’ generation 
which Mr Wain and Mr Fletcher chose to champion has not produced 
any considerable body of work to which either the writers themselves or 
their critics can refer; from such of their productions as I have heard on 
the Third Programme or seen elsewhere, I get the impression of the same 
false urbanity, the same indiscriminate overplaying of the ironical tone, 
as I detect in their predecessors. I don’t mean that this is all that is 
worth saying about them; merely that there seems to be as much of this 
kind of thing in their work as anywhere else, and that, from this point 
of view at any rate, they are not provincial, except in the sense that they 
think they are being urbane when they are not. 

Now this, certainly, can be called ‘provincialism’; and if this is what 
Mr Lehmann means by it, then we can readily agree that it is ‘a blight’. 
But the names of Lawrence and Kipling and Hardy will serve to indicate 
that there is another sort of provincialism, not the inadvertent pro- 
vincialism that comes of trying to be urbane and failing, but a deliberate 
preference for the unfashionable. Lawrence chose to use, in prose and 
poetry alike, the rhetoric of Moody and Sankey; Kipling chose to use 
the music-hall song and Hymns Ancient and Modern; Hardy chose a poetic 
diction deliberately quaint and uncouth. Mr Eliot presents us with two 
more: 


We have the same respect for Blake’s philosophy (and perhaps for that 
of Samuel Butler) that we have for an ingenious piece of home-made 
furniture: we admire the man who has put it together out of the odds and 
ends about the house. England has produced a fair number of these 
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resourceful Robinson Crusoes; but we are not really so remote from the 
Continent, or from our own past, as to be deprived of the advantages of 
culture if we wish them. 


The last tart and pained comment is natural from a writer who sets 
much greater store by ‘urbanity’ than Blake or Lawrence, Butler or 
Kipling or Hardy did. And of course one can sympathize; in particular, 
these writers contribute nothing to.the tradition — they are quite deliber- 
ately eccentrics, and bad models. Still, as Mr Eliot says, England is 
peculiarly rich in such eccentrics (which is why, no doubt, a central 
tradition is so much harder to distinguish in English literature than in 
French, for instance); and if Mr Fraser, when he distinguished a new 
generation of provincials, had really caught a glimpse over the horizon 
of Robinson Crusoe’s grass-umbrella, then he might have made us all 
sit up indeed. It turned out that he meant nothing of the kind. As a 
matter of fact, there are such quaint worthies to be found, though it is 
too soon yet to know if they will come to anything; Mr Thomas Black- 
burn and Mr Charles Causley are two young poets knocking together 
their home-made furniture out of unfashionable materials — but these 
were not, I think, the people that Mr Fraser had in mind. 

Perhaps the most amusing contribution to the discussion came from 
a correspondent who said it all went to show how the earnest and the 
smart could never agree. The tone of this letter was playful; but insofar 
as any lesson could be drawn from so disorganized an affair, this seemed 
to be a fair summing-up. I thought it rather sad. In order to be ‘smart’, 
that is, urbane, one had never to be in earnest. To be in earnest was to 
convict oneself of being out of touch, that is, provincial. And truly, as things 
are, that is what it amounts to. From Arnold’s urbanity banter was ‘not 
excluded’. To urbanity, as we understand it, banter is so central that it 
excludes everything else. Again, this is to over-state the case, but only 
for the sake of emphasis. 

An example may help. Mr. Auden, at his most ‘urbane’, writes a 
poem called, aptly enough, Which side am I supposed to be on? It includes 
the following lines: 


There’s Wrath, who has learnt every trick of guerilla-warfare, 
The shamming dead, the night-raid, the feinted retreat; 
Envy their brilliant pamphleteer, to lying 

As husband true, 
Expert impersonator and linguist, proud of his power 

To hoodwink sentries. 


Out of the calculated collision of traditional and contemporary images, 
of literary and colloquial turns of phrase, come beams of irony, criss- 
crossing and qualifying traditional and contemporary, literary and 
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colloquial alike. In a sense the pervasive irony is the only theme of the 
poem, for no one is to be persuaded of anything; a state of mind is being 
communicated, and only irony can cope with its complexities. But what 
happens when the poet’s state of mind is relatively uncomplicated? One 
answer is suggested by Mr Auden’s Depravity. A Sermon. In the Collected 
Poetry, the author prefaces this piece of poetic prose with an introductory 
note: 

I can only hope that this piece will seem meaningless to those who are 
not professing Christians, and that those who are, and consequently know 
that it is precisely in their religious life that the worst effects of the Fall 
are manifested, will not interpret it as simple anticlericalism which always 
implies a flattery of the laity. 

‘I can only hope. . . .? The author is none too confident. Plainly the piece 
was intended to promote something more than the old impartial irony. 
That, nevertheless, is all that emerges from it: 

Every schoolboy knows the result. To the rebels it was destruction. The 
reservoirs of the Divine Wrath were inexhaustible. Nothing was signed. 
There was no one left to discharge so unnecessary an office. Into the fosse 
of Hell they fell like water. 

The phrasing of each sentence is ingeniously, deliberately, comically 
‘wrong’. The first sentence is the most ponderous of clichés. The second is 
consciously naive, a turn of phrase from that schoolboy’s essay. In the 
third the image of ‘reservoirs’ is deliberately unfortunate. The fourth 
is a piece of journalese from the political thriller. The fifth is ponderous. 
And the powerful literary turn of the last sentence is made to waver 
uneasily on the deliberately mannered ‘fosse’. It is possible to imagine an 
appropriate context for each of these sentences by itself. But used together, 
each sentence infects the other until each is deliciously and slightly out 
of focus. Mr Auden erects, in this place and that about the paragraph, 
effigies of himself in various disguises, now as preacher, now as journalist, 
now as cheeky schoolboy, now as English poet in the grand manner. And 
each effigy is seen to be preposterous when set beside the others. What 
then can emerge from this web of interlacing ironies but a pervasive 
irony which relieves Mr Auden of his embarrassment in addressing us 
at all? That we should be able to take seriously anything which the poet 
should say, in any one of his réles, is out of the question. The method 
generates ironies and nothing else. The irony is genuine, not the romantic 
irony which makes room for self-indulgence, but critical and astringent. 
It is therefore valuable. But nothing else, no message of any sort, can be 
expected. And if Mr Auden expected something else to emerge for his 
reader, he proves himself to be the slave of his own technique. 

This is not offered as a definitive judgment on Mr Auden. In later 
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work he has gone some way to clearing this hurdle. But this piece, so 
far as I can see, is a peculiarly obvious example of a writer trying to be 
earnest and only succeeding in being smart. And that is a predicament by 
no means peculiar to Mr Auden, for it is unavoidable so long as writers 
are too embarrassed to address their readers at all, except in a quizzical 
tone. There is no need to go back to the queer old notion that, in order 
to be serious, one has to be solemn. But it is just as ridiculous to think 
that to be anything but ironical is to be quaint. While our ideas of 
urbanity are so narrow and so uncritical, provincialism of one sort or 
another will be inevitable for all but the lucky few whose habit of mind 
is naturally ironical. And a deliberate provincialism, such as the late 
George Orwell’s, may be, in those circumstances, something admirable. 
It will be time to censure writers for their provincial spirit when we 
have a notion of urbanity less tied up with the oblique stance, when the 
Essay on Man is seen to be as urbane as The Rape of the Lock, or Mansfield 
Park as urbane as Pride and Prejudice. Dr Leavis has argued that that 
sombre and vehement poem, Johnson’s Vanity of Human Wishes, for all 
that it lacks irony, yet displays wit. To understand ‘wit’ in so wide a 
sense would go most of the way to a proper understanding of urbanity. 
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BOOK NOTES 


PUBLISH AND BEDAMNED! (“The astonishing story of the Daily Mirror.’) 
By Hugh Cudlipp. (Dakers, 12s. 6d.) Mr Cudlipp has published and we 
must certainly damn him. His book reads as if it had been dictated in 
snatches by someone going round in a revolving door. In other words, he 
uses the ‘tabloid manner’ of his paper. But this is a mistake, because here 
he is not serving out snippets to four million readers; fundamentally, he is 
trying to justify the Daily Mirror to himself and to more educated opinion, 
and he would have made a better job of it if he had aimed at coherence. 
Of course, his mind may actually work in this way; a clot of cynicism 
followed by a clot of sentiment, then a shred of statistics eked out by an 
anecdote. But it is hard to believe that his foolishness is not assumed. So 
many people nowadays use their brains to live down to their opinion of 
their audience. 

Yet some noble principles survive. An endearing and very English 
feature of the book is that Mr Cudlipp obviously wishes to feel loyal to the 
Daily Mirror. He would like to think of the paper as an entity, although 
it has changed its character several times. It began in 1903 as a paper for 
gentlewomen, and it is now a paper such as no gentlewoman could read, 
were there any gentlewomen left. But, in the following typical passage, 
Mr Cudlipp tries to hypostatize a proper name, 

Politically, the Mirror’s history had been chequered. To the uninitiated, 
or to a Royal Commission, it would seem odd that a newspaper should be 
launched with no apparent political philosophy in 1903, support the 
Liberals on and off for six or seven years, conduct a violent anti-Socialist 
crusade from 1920 to 1934, support a Conservative ‘National’ Govern- 
ment in 1935, and help to throw out the Tories and put the Socialists in 


power in the next election of 1945. 

The pattern is eccentric, but the reason is simply a change of proprietor- 
ship or control; inflexibility is in any case not necessarily healthy. 

A motor car does not drive itself on the wrong side of the road, or 
dangerously, or under the influence of drink; the licence to be endorsed or 
withdrawn is the driver’s. A newspaper and its controller are in a similar 


relationship. 

Now even those last representatives of innocence, the members of Royal 
Commissions, know that a newspaper’s policy can change according to its 
proprietor or according to circumstances. What Mr Cudlipp could have 
explained to us more clearly is the strange way in which a newspaper may 
not reflect its proprietor’s views, or the ways in which those views may 
change - in fact the workings of ‘capitalist liberty’ or ‘capitalist chaos’. A 
newspaper is a corporate undertaking; the person who puts up the money 
is rarely clever or persistent enough to get all his own way. The paper’s 
policy, like the policy of a government, is in the end a wavering line on a 
graph representing the conflict between the interests and personalities of 
the people in charge. Instead of drawing the graph properly for us, Mr 
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Cudlipp leaves us to work it out from the jumble of his book. We gather 
that the ‘tabloid revolution’ was, on the whole, initiated against the 
wishes of the proprietors. Several people were involved, but the prime 
mover appears to have been Basil Nicholson who, like many pioneers, was 
ahead of his time, 
Much of the gospel, or heresy, he preached contributed to the success of 
the newspaper he understood but which did not understand him. 
He is now rated by Cecil H. King, Chairman of the Daily Mirror Com- 
pany, as one of the cleverest men Mr King has ever met. We are given a 
summary of the pioneer’s doctrine. 

What was the use of worrying readers about obscure revolutions in Bolivia 

if they could not sleep at night through indigestion? Was a pregnant 

woman, whose husband could not possibly afford her fourth child, inter- 

ested in a Parliamentary debate on foreign affairs which would obviously 
result in nothing at all? What was the point of publishing pompous articles 
by avaricious big-wigs, when figures proved that nobody would read them? 

Did newspapers really care what their customers read, or didn’t they know 

how to find out? Why had the profession of journalism attracted such little 

talent and originality? Had it ever occurred to Fleet Street that people 
didn’t want to read anything at all? 

In other words, assume that the masses are too preoccupied and too 
self-centred ever to take an interest in anything that does not concern 
them directly, or is not presented spicily, and you will achieve that ‘flexi- 
bility of policy’ which, in Mr Cudlipp’s view, constitutes newspaper 
health; that is, your circulation will go up. In your general treatment of 
life, adopt the practical psychology of the advertiser, that modern in- 
carnation of the Tempter, and you will make a fortune. But it would be 
wrong for those of us who read The Times and the Manchester Guardian to 
sniff with superiority at the sight of Mr Cudlipp, Cassandra, Godfrey 
Winn, etc., rushing down every hill that offers, with the biggest possible 
herd of Gadarene swine. People have every right to be preoccupied and 
self-centred most of the time, and in England the shameless vulgarity of 
the very popular press - private enterprise battening on the masses - 
serves a purpose. It expresses, independently of political opinion, and 
much better than the so-called Liberal and Socialist papers, the News 
Chronicle and the Daily Herald, that dead weight of personal interest and 
stupidity which is the basis of any society. It is pagan demagogy rampant. 
Vox populi, vox diaboli. 

But the devil must be given his due; he is sometimes in the right when 
the angels are wrong. Mr Cudlipp makes the good point that the Mirror 
was violently anti-Fascist when The Times was politely referring to 
Hitler as a ‘great patriot’. The Mirror was also right to adopt a blatantly 
anti-Governmental line during the war. The most interesting part of the 
book is, in fact, the account of the row between the editors and the Cabinet 
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in connection with the various campaigns run by the paper to combat 
inefficiency, to correct abuses, to defend the private soldier, etc. They 
were, no doubt, partly silly and partly dangerous; after all, it might be 
said, who is Cassandra to set up as a judge of Cabinet ministers and the 
British war effort? Are we not living under a scandalous régime of Parlia- 
mentary democracy tempered by an irresponsible press? Baldwin, begin- 
ning the attack which was continued the other day by Mr Randolph 
Churchill, spoke about ‘power without responsibility, the prerogative of the 
harlot throughout the ages’. It is a fine phrase, but of course politicians 
too, both in and out of power, can be as irresponsible as anyone. Baldwin, 
himself, could on occasions lead the British public by the nose as irre- 
sponsibly as that celebrated harlot, Madame de Pompadour, led Louis 
XV. It is right that politicians should feel public opinion always boiling 
up dangerously beneath them; it keeps them on their mettle. The popular 
press, with the Daily Mirror at its head, is a vast and permanent Saturn- 
alian orgy, a rather shabby and synthetic one, perhaps, but genuinely 
democratic in that it represents all the bad and a little of the good that are 
latent in the masses. That is no doubt why Sir Winston Churchill (as we 
can see from the letters quoted here) treated the Mirror during the war 
with such great, if ironical, deference. 

Mr Cudlipp could, then, have defended his paper along these lines. He 
could have said that the Daily Mirror, having only one ambition, which is 
to please the public, is a fair index of the state of a large part of Britain. 
His employer, Mr Cecil H. King, claimed as much in a letter to Sir 
Winston, where he wrote of the tabloid newspaper, with remarkable 
detachment, as a ‘raw, crude medium but very typical of its day’. The sad 
thing about Mr Cudlipp is that he is so happy to be raw and crude. It 
does not seein to occur to him that England would be a better place if we 
had a newspaper which was both popular and intelligent. 


ENCOUNTER, No. I, Vol. I, October 1953 (Secker and Warburg, 2s. 6d.). 
We give a fraternal salute to our bigger and glossier brother, Encounter, 
who has just been brought to birth through the efforts, and at the expense, 
of the Congress for Cultural Freedom. There is now a London counter- 
part of Der Monat in Berlin and Preuves in Paris. The first number assembles 
many powerful English names: Stephen Spender (a co-editor with Irving 
Kristol), Virginia Woolf, Edith Sitwell, Cecil Day Lewis and Christopher 
Isherwood. France is represented by Albert Camus, and there are several 
contributions from distinguished international intellectuals, such as Denis 
de Rougemont and Nicholas Nabokov. This adds up to a very good half- 
crown’s worth. The basic tone of the review is, of course, frankly anti- 
Communist; financially, the paper owes its life to the laudable American 
desire to support non-Communist European culture; spiritually, this 
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American desire coincides with an often-expressed English longing to have 
a good literary review which can pay its contributors adequately. The 
spirit and the purse have, therefore, come happily together. 

They have, perhaps, not quite harmonized. Just as in Preuves purely 
French articles stand, sometimes uncomfortably, side by side with more 
‘European’ ones, so here Virginia Woolf, Edith Sitwell and Day Lewis, 
who are clearly intended as the plums of the issue, have no connection 
with their international setting. And, apart from the glory of their names, 
is their presence entirely defensible? The extracts from Virginia Woolf’s 
diaries are superb, but they will appear in any case very shortly in book 
form. These particular poems by Dr Sitwell and Professor Day Lewis are 
no more than academically proficient. The genuine core of the number is 
elsewhere, in Isherwood’s portrait of a political leader, in Fiedler’s post- 
script to the Rosenberg case, in Camus’ meditation on a ruin in the 
desert, in de Rougemont’s impressions of India; that is, in the pieces 
written outside England. However, the impact of two at least of these 
important contributions is muffled by poor translation. How sad to find in 
a review which, precisely because of its international character, should be 
stylistically impeccable, such jargon as 

Men die in spite of themselves, in spite of appearances. One says to them, 

“When you are well...’ and they die. I do not want any of that. (Camus.) 

The kind of curiosity, always edged with fervour, that the term exotic 

evokes — there is nothing more typically Western. (de Rougemont.) 

Encounter has a double task; to encourage English writing and to create 
a European atmosphere in English, as Der Monat tries to do in German 
and Preuves in French. Normally a review has only one ‘ethos’. Encounter 
is coping with two, both equally difficult to manage, so that naturally its 
first number is only a partial success. Perhaps one ethos will have to be 
sacrificed to the other. Let us hope, rather, that they will be reconciled. 
If Encounter can be genuinely international without lapses into pidgin 
English; if it can avoid the curious blankness of Preuves and of inter- 
national organisms in general, it will—on behalf of America - do both 
England and Europe a great deal of good. J. G. w. 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEWS OF ROMANTIC POETRY. Edited by John 
Wain. (Harrap, ros. 6d.) ‘Reviewers’, wrote Coleridge, ‘resemble often 
the English Jury and the Italian Conclave, that they [are] incapable of 
eating till they have condemned or crowned’. He had every reason to 
know: for if Blackwood’s, in 1819, spoke in exalted terms of the Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner, describing it as a poem whose images had ‘the beauty - 
the grandeur — the incoherence of some mighty vision’, Hazlitt, in the 
Edinburgh, had earlier described Kubla Khan — ‘a mixture of raving and 
driv’ling’ — as ‘one of the most notable pieces of impertinence of which 
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the press has lately been guilty’. Coleridge was not likely to be unduly 
elated or cast down by either estimate. ‘Reputation’, he wrote, ‘has no 
charm for me, except as a preventive of starving’: an innate equanimity 
which, according to Henry Nelson Coleridge, markedly distinguished 
him from his own literary contemporaries. Such immunity is either 
constitutional, as in Coleridge’s case, or gained, in high fever, through 
exposure to the virus of reviewer’s ink. It is possible to see the reaction 
break out in various hues over the whole body of literature, and Mr 
Wain, who has offered us these empurpled patches from the Edinburgh, 
the Quarterly, and Blackwood’s, might with equal profit and entertainment 
compile a companion volume of Contemporary Reactions to Reviews of 
Romantic Poetry. 

‘Whither then’, asked Wordsworth, ‘shall we turn for that union of 
qualifications which must necessarily exist before the decisions of a critic 
can be of absolute value?’ Not, at all events, to Adam Smith, whom 
Wordsworth, in a footnote, labelled ‘the worst critic, David Hume 
excepted, that Scotland, a soil to which this sort of weed seems natural, 
has produced’. With no less gusto, the twenty-one year old Byron turned 
upon the 

coward brood which mangle as they prey, 

and in English Bards and Scotch Reviewers loudly cracked the whip above 
the ‘bloodhounds’ of Arthur’s Seat. Shelley, on the other hand, insulated, 
in exile, by distance and defective communications, seems more or less 
philosophically to have accepted attacks on his poetry and his personal 
morality alike, and without making any notable attempt to modify either. 
Keats, too, after hearing Blackwood’s refer to the ‘calm, settled imper- 
turbable drivelling of Endymion’, and the Quarterly describe him as a 
‘copyist’ of Leigh Hunt who was ‘more unintelligible, almost as rugged, 
twice as diffuse, and ten times more tiresome and absurd than his proto- 
type’, far from being ‘snuffed out by an article’, could write calmly to a 
friend: ‘Praise or blame has but a momentary effect on the man whose 
love of beauty in the abstract makes him a severe critic of his own Works’. 
This was certainly not the case with Tennyson. The denigration of Black- 
wood’s in May 1832, the even more scathing ridicule of the Quarterly in 
April 1833 (which Tennyson later affirmed ‘almost crushed’ him) were 
the prelude to ten years of silence on the part of the poet: and when the 
silence was finally broken with the Poems of 1842, it was found that, 
submissively, Tennyson had effaced or refashioned almost every line or 
phrase that had earlier aroused the displeasure of his critics. (“The 
alterations’, wrote Browning, ‘are insane. Whatever is touched is spoiled. 
There is some woeful mental infirmity in the man . . .’) 

Mr John Wain, who adds this useful volume to the Life, Literature and 
Thought Library, without losing scope or range has ably contracted the 
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dimensions of his subject so as to meet the requirements of the student for 
whom the book is designed. In a small compass and a convenient format 
will be found some of the most salient, or the most characteristic, extracts) 
from the critical literature of 1800-30; extracts whose value to the student” 


is enhanced by an agreeably lucid an d informative introduction. 
BETTY MILLER. 


PORTRAIT OF THE PRINCE REGENT. Dorothy Margaret Stuart’ 
(Methuen, 18s.). Does anyone nowadays take The Four Georges seriously? 
Surely not. I rather doubt, in fact, if any historically-minded person ever 
did. I read it myself at the age of fifteen (at that time I set great store by © 
truth!) and it struck me as being not history at all, but just Thackeray, and 
rather poor Thackeray at that. Poor, but by no means uncharacteristic. 
For all his work — that great and glorious book, Vanity Fair, apart — is 
soiled here and there by irresponsible prejudice, and that streak of unkind- 
ness which led him to be vulgar at other people’s expense without being” 
funny. 

As prosecuting counsel in the case for and against the Prince Regent 
he does not, therefore, cut much ice; and Miss Stuart’s portrait of the 
fourth George may be better judged on its own merits than as a refutation 
of Thackeray’s. The defensive element of her most agreeably written and 
entertaining book is not indeed of much importance; since most of us by 
now have accepted the fact that George was not as bad as all that, to 
belabour his good points is like flogging a horse, which, if not quite stone 
dead, is at any rate breathing its last. 

Like many other books written to-day, this one — I am sure through no | 
fault of the author — claims to offer rather more than in fact it does. © 
Blurbs, though still more restrained than trailers, are often misleading ~ 
enough to be classed among a writer’s worst enemies; and in this case the © 
announcement on the dust-jacket arouses expectations which the pages 
inside it defeat. 

‘The obvious sources’, we are told, ‘have been supplemented by a mass 
of fresh, or unfamiliar, material; and all these elements have been com- 
bined to produce a new and vivid portrait of the most intelligent English © 
prince since Charles II.’ : 

Now as to the first part of this statement, I can only say that Miss Stuart 7 
produces nothing startlingly ‘fresh’ or ‘unfamiliar’ in the way of anecdote 
or contemporary comment, but there is no doubt that, though it may 
not be ‘new’, the portrait Miss Stuart has drawn here is vivid, and also 
attractive. The claim that George IV was ‘the most intelligent English 
prince since Charles IT’ staggered me quite a bit, until, on second thoughts, 

I realized that it’s probably true. But what a reflection on the monarchs 7 
who came in between. AUDREY LUCAS. 
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